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“ PESTINA LENTE.” 
Ir we do not misread the signs of the times, 


the Hfe of political Liberalism is making itself 
increasingly felt by slight movements towards 


‘what it is destined to become, analogous, in 
some respects, to the physical sensation cf 
what is called pins and needles,” which marks 
the first stage of recovery from a swoon. Here 


and there, there are shootings and dartings of 


thought and purpose which, ‘albeit slight in 
themselves, intimate a commencement of resus- 
citation. When a party suddenly goes down to 
unexpected depths, the question which most 
interests us is, How did we came hare? when 
it begins to move upwards again and is sensible 
of that movement, its mind is preoccupied with | 
the inquiry, What ahall we do when we get to 


the top again?” We think it may be noted | 


that the programme of Liberalism, when it 


once more obtains ascendancy in the National 


councils, is occupying the thoughts and, to 


some extent, sha ing the resolutions of the 


more active politici ns, thé vitality of whoge 
beliefs and aspirations is one of the most trust- | 
worthy links between the past and the future. 
Those small, but most useful, institutions | 
which, all over the provinces and more espe- 
cially in the more populous manufacturing 
districts, keep alive the seemingly expiring 
spark of political Liberalism in unpropitious 
times, are beginning to discuss, with more or 
less force, the question of what shall be the 
Liberal programme at the next adjustment of 


the balance of — Many of them 
perhaps without tion we may say most 


of them—have expressed a determination (where 
they have thought proper to express any deter- 

mination at all) that the disestablishment of 
the Church of England must, to use an Ame- 
rican figure of thought, be a plank in the next 
platform across which the Liberal party will 
pass into office. In ¢ther words, expression is 
generally given at the meetings of these seg- 
mentary political institutions that a strong and 
successful Liberal party is not likely to be 


revived in this country until an entire and 


radical change of England’s politico-ecclesias- 


tical policy is recognised as a principal bond of. 


agreement and action. 

We have no right, we have no disposition, to 
find fault with this first symptom of what we 
may oall political revival. It is to be welcomed, 
not indeed for what it is, so much as for what 


go | mistaken, and that its promise should be too 


134 | Tecognition of all those who care for the 


and ei must be the strength of their desire for the re- 


take the fact, and make the most reasonable 
use of it possible. 


to our principles,’.in the*face of the most 
flattering 


— 


| 


it promises. There is, however, no little 
danger that its real scope should be somewhat 


exclusively relied upon. It is a sign, but it is 
only a sign, of returning life. It is a promise, 
but only a promise, of future recovery. It 
would not— perhaps we may rather say it could 
not—show itself but for a present augmenta- 
tion of vital force in comparison with the dead 
obstructions with which it has to contend. 
Such as it is, it certainly deserves the grateful 


advance of the nation towards the full realisa- 
tion of Liberal principles. Just in proportion 
to the interest which they take in the triumph 
of such principles, it is commonly thought, 


turn of the Liberal party o power. Yes, we 
admit, if the party and the ‘principles in ques- 
tion are at one. Such, however, is not the 
case yet. Disestablishtn and disendowment 
have not yet been received’ by the uppermost 
section of the Liberal party as an indispensable 
item of the future programme. Well, we must 


One or two thoughts sug- 
gested by thie state of things will, perhaps be 
permitted to us—perhaps be expected of us. 

In the first place,: it. will suggest. itself to 
most reflective mizidé that in regard to a ques- 
tion of such far-reaching importance as that of 
disestablishment and disendowment, impatience 
is neither the most promising nor the most 
appropriate state of feeling: The question 
must be ripe before the fruit which grows out 
of it can be profitably’ plucked. A settlement 
of it may be hurried forward, possibly may be 
concluded, 80 far as the Legislature is con- 
“cerned, and yet may turn out to be 80 pre- 
mature as to rob it ot all its value. It is by 
no means certaip that no attempt will be made 
in Parliament to force this question to an imme- 
diate issue. It is not like but still it is not 
impossible, that some l may befall it as 
that which overtook the — Bill of 1807. 
Be this, however, ds l may, it has to be borne 
in mind by true Tiberals+even by those who 
‘rejoice in their —that there are some 


questions, and undoubtedly this is one of them, 


that cannot be iMantigeoualy expanded into 


legislative shape by any sort of moral coercion, 
To get what we want ten years sooner by party 
pressure, than we should have done through 
national conviction and national choice, would 
be a loss rather than a gain. 

It may be well for: . to reflect 
that whilst duty will exact from us, as advo- 
cates of disestablishment, the flrmest adherence 


— 


political allurementa, the wisdom of 
the course to be taken by the friends of religious 
equality does not necessarily imply a hasty 
resort to extreme demonstrations. We note, 
perhaps, at this present moment, that disesta- 
blishment alone can, at any future period, be 
accepted by us as an efficient expression of 
Liberal opinion. Now, without pretending to 
affirm that we can do no good by setting forth 
as explicitly as possible this aspect of Liberal 
opinion, we shot 
i 5 that we may also do harm by gar # 

y insisting upon it. We hope no one 

misapprehend our meaning. We do not think 
a Liberal party can be reconstructed, or even if 
it can, that it ought to be, upon any basis 


an 


do wisely to take into i 


which excludes the separation of the Church 


from the State. That is one matter. It con- 
stitutes a sufficient motive for our own action, 
and, to a considerable extent, guides its drift. 
But it is quite another matter to be perpetually 
saying—not so much to ourselves, as to those 
whom we wish to associate with us in political 
warfare, that we will only act with them when 
they consent to act with us. Such, no doubt, 
is our resolution—a resolution which, wo think, 
it would be weakness not to carry into effect. 
But would it not be wise to remember other 
people’s susceptibilities? It is not, perhaps, 
the likeliest of ways to persuade people to what 
they do not like, by continually holding up 
your fist in their faces. We should beware 
of stirring up the pride of resistance. Our 
fellow Liberals will have to come to us, whether 
or no. We need not make the path across the 
line which separates them from ourselves more 
difficult than it ie. We think the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society ate 
pursuing the object which all of us have in 
view with the least urwisdom. For the present 
we have to sow seed, to sow it liberally, to sow 
it among all classes, to sow it in all parts of 
the kingdom. When that work has been suffi- 
ciently done, the political Liberalism of the 
country will spontaneously place itself in 
harmony with it. There will be no necessity, 
in such case, of forewarning it what it must do, 
or what it must not do. It will express the 
measure of national conviction on the subject. 
It will not probably formally consent to express 
it until that conviction becomes snfficiently 
matured. The business of the friends of dises- 
tablishinent is to work steadily by reasonable 
methods at maturing it. Pinching the fruit 
may soften but not ripen it. Be it ours to 
know our own minds, to keep our own counsel, 
to pursue with consistency the objects to which 
we have committed ourselves; and, especially, 
to trust more to those laws by which mind is 
drawn to mind, than to those by which diffe- 
rences are rather overborne than essentially 
lessened. 


2 ‘ORDERS TEST IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


TH® universal interest excited in public 
elementary education by the agitations of the 
last few years has perhaps somewhat diverted 
— from the question of University re- 
form. But the — — thus granted to sur- 
viving abuses cannot be of long duration. For 
after all, wide se is the interval between the 

% standards ”’ the tripos or the class yee) 
— Mie broader 


and 
conviction 


is 
onal 


e nation —1 5 =. nation ” ise 
cry. But it involves a great deal 
2 mary schools. It cannot be 
y or emphatically asserted that 
— 1 held id by the — Univer- 

are just as much a com- 
neral benefit as are the 
or the money grants 
of the Privy Council Committee. If then, a0 aS 


Professor Max Müller holds, —.— 


when Mr ee iin oul other si at Edinburgh 


double first-class or senior wranglersbip, he 
advocated such a national use of the Univer- 
sities as is utterly incompatible with the pre- 
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dominance of sectarian interests in their govern- 
ment. To encourage in the talented youth of 
all our countless sects an ambition for the 
highest distinctions ef learning, and then to 
meet them on the threshold of the University 
with a dark affay of religious disabilities or 
with the subtlest temptations to insincere oon- 


ta 

formity is a mockery of justice, and a gross 
incongruity, which no ap . the illo- 
gical” character of British institutions in 
general can j or even palliate. : 

It is very commonly supposed by those who 
have paid no minute attention to the subject, 
that the University Tests Act of 1871 has 


established substantially the principle of reli- 


i ali 9 H 
fact will be den be trete to Me. Neville 
Goodman’s paper on clerical fel ips which | 


. er with a oonsi- 
assured ne a —— 1 a 
re power in 

of the * are still sub- 
of exclusiveness kept u 
interests of the Established 

Never was there a more instructive 


it appears that out of 
ouses in Cambridge ten must be 
while of course all the others may be. 
ese ten receive an 12,500/., as 
8,000/. divided amongst the remaining 
Again, in Oxford, out of twenty-two 
of Houses, seventeen must in 
orders,“ and these receive 25,0001., as against 
6,0001., the emoluments of the remaining five. 
ö as Mr. Neville Goodman puts 
Ces, 
ree-fourths of their emoluments, 
exclusively to the Established 


orgy : 
If we turn to the fellow 
similar state of things. Thus 
J) one-half, 


against 


woe find a 
out of 671 fellow. 


terror of poverty staring them in the face, we 
venture to say that no more immoral and irre- 
N rversion of sacred words was ever 
to in all the history of national hypo- 


crisy. 
But tho this impi test has no prac- 
tical 3 — work 2 


it has a 


ersion 


national University, 
ped indeed oy 5 8 that work 
the heads of Houses have a . considerable 
influence. In the appointment of the Governing 
bodies the Fellows are omnipotent. It will 
easily be seen, therefore, that a system which 
ensures that, in spite of the Tests Act, two-thirds 
A the heads of Houses and nearly half the 

ellows shall under any circumstances con- 


1871 almost entirely fruitless so far as religious 
equality is concerned. If, then, during the next 
Parliamentary session, our astute Premier 
should see his opportunity to play the réle of 
‘University Reformer, the Liberals will, we 
hope, find at least one subject on which the 
can present a firm and united front, and that is 
—the total and unconditional abolition of the 
Orders Test for University offices. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


Tun Bishop of Ripon has had an attack of the 
anti-Liberation Society fever, which is becoming a 
sort of intermittent disease among the dignitaries 
of the Establishment, On Thursday last the bishop 
presided at the annual meeting of the Wakefield 
Church Institute, on which occasion he delivered 
himself of a variety of sentiments. Dr. Bicker- 
ateth first of all impressed his audience that in past 
times there had been too much division in the 
Church,” but now, although he did not desire to 
ignore the fact that ‘‘ differences still existed,” 
ho was bold enough to say that they were fewer 
than many people seemed to imagine.” It certainly 
did require some boldness to put the matter in this 
way, and it is an instance of courage and wisdom 


day nothing else, to try and blind the eyes of his 


% common enemy there undoubtedly is.” Of 
-course he wished to say nothing unchaxitable or 
diarespectful to Nonconformists.” On the contrary, 


he believed that there were many who were quite 


the | ready to recognise that the Church had been the 


| 
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o end 
lay | 
are 


| 


in 1871; 
man to profess not me 
with a particular chu 


stem would dare to deny, that it is neither 

0 peeve office nor the priest’s work that the 
candidate desires, but only —— of 17 | 
Ww 


. 


exolu- that if it would confine itself to argument 


ments, he said, were ‘‘ unworthy of it, and would 


but this is a matter of belief, 
to which the bishop might 


relative 
find it rather 


| Gifficult to produce evidence. Then came 


. 
A 


That 


informed his audience, had a capital of 100, 000ll., 
usy | and an income of 12,0001 Dr. Bickerateth p 


| proceeded 
to say that the object of the Liberation Society was 
„o overthrow | the Church of England.” He said 
he would 
not have any objection,” but it ,“‘ attempted to 
accomplish its object by statements that were 


| absolutely untrue and. by propagating information 
that was calculated to deceive and mislead.” 
Amongst these statements the bishop inoluded 


that of the English Church being a State-Church, 
which he denied. Another was that it was 
State-paid— which he also denied. Such state- 


not bear a moment’s candid consideration.” Fur- 


with a deliberate attempt to excite in men’s minds 
u sense of grievance when the grievance was not 
felt.” Here, his reference was to the old Church- 
rate question a4 to the Burial question, and then 
his lordship waxed into eloquence by referring to 
the“ blood of the martyr’s,” and the priceless 
blessing of the Establishment.“ 

We ought perhaps to leave this extraordinary 
effusion without remark. Of course no one would 
attempt seriously to reply to it. Bishops are 
beyond argument. Where a presumably intellec- 
tual and well-informed person denies that the 


State paid—there is no possibility of approaching 
him with a view to produce conviction’ in his mind. 
You recognise simply the existence of an abnormal 


mental constitution or habit, which has produced, 


not being always combined: It was bad policy, to | «Pp 


followers. Just us though every man who heard | 
the bishop that evening did not know that the | here, 
Church was more divided now than it had ever 
been! But the hishop rapidly passed away from Do 
this question in order to conjure his hearers to 
unite against the common enemy,” for, said he, 


gent bulwark of civil and religious liberty” ; | 


Church of England is a State-Church, or that it is | 


in regard to one of class questions, a state corre- 
sponding with monomania. The bishop — any 
bishop—would not be convinced, even though one 
rose from the dead—say Ethelwulph himself. But it 
is worthremark thata prelate should feel so strongly, 
and speak 30 strongly, as Dr. Bickersteth does. It 
is the sign of a felt danger. It betokens serious 
alarm. It indicates the near approach of the final 
contest, For these reasons it is of worth—of great 
worth. When such a man as the Bishop of Ripon 
himself descends into the arena we have assurance 
that the State-Church is felt to be in danger. 

Some other indications of a similar nature! Last 
Sunday—according to the Standard, which is, no 
doubt, well informed—sermons were to have been 
preached and collections made in some three hundred 
or more churches in behalf of the Church Defence 
Institution. That Institution made an appeal, not 
for the first time, to the whole of the incumbents, 
and three hundred out of some fourteen thousand 
responded—with what pecuniary result we have 
yet to be informed. In Bristol a good many 
Church-defence sermons seem to have been 
preached. The incumbent of St. Silas’ confirmed 
his argument by telling the people that they were 


’ po 


1 


y receiving the Gospel ‘‘ without one penny of ex- 


pense to themselves whatever,” and that it was a 
sheer impossibility for the people to support their 
own ministers among them.” Singular that the 
Nonconformists can support theirs, even in the 
poorest counties ! However, let us hope that the 
**pulpit drum ecclesiastic” was beaten to some 
effect last Sunday. Nothing would give us much 
greater pleasure than to see the Church Defence 
Institution in a better pecuniary position than it 
now is. 

That institution has, as some of our readers may 
know, an organ of its own. That organ, also, is 
alarmed. We quote the following from its last 
number 


The crusade of the Liberation Society against tho 
Church is carried on with the utmost vigour. 
3 resort to is being 

nions amongst all classes, 
forms us that its agents 
ed in pushing under the 
of tracts of which I send 


Every means that ingenui 
24 15 °P 
have been diligent! i 

have iligently employ 
doors of the houses a few: we. 


adopted fo 
A Welsh 


4 * oe does — 
agents of the socie 
favour Aut Gate Obure 


are now being circulated in ever 
little while we shall be told that a 
blishment is — up even from remote towus and 
vil It is well that Churchmen should know what 
is g on in their midst, and should 


go at once take 
energetic steps to counteract it. : 
This is very complimentary, although not designedly 
so, to the Liberation Society, its literary staff, and 
literary activity, but itis really anything but compli- 
mentary to the Church Defence Institution. Why 
doesn’t that institution follow the society? and why 


— 


should it vaguely call upon vague Churchmen to 
„take energetic steps”? Let the institution take 
the ‘‘energetic steps” itself. But what could 
you expect of an organisation which numbers all the 
archbishops and bishops on its committee ? 
| The burials question once more! It has been 
the subject of earnest discussion at both the Man- 
‘chester and Exeter Diocesan Conferences, some 
account of which we give in another column. The 
discussion in these conferences need not surprise, 
however much they may pain us, but it is satis- 
‘factory—more than satisfactory—to read of the 
speeches of some Churchmen. That of the Bishop 
‘of Exeter is what we should expect from such a 
very exceptional bishop, and other speeches were 
delivered at the meetings which command both our 
admiration and our gratitude. Mr. Pitcairn’s;speech 
and motion at the Manchester conference—well. 
some years ago we should have said that it was 
natural enough for a Lancashire clergyman, but 
since then we have found how Lancashire clergy- 
men vote. Mr. Pitcairn did not secure popularity; 
the speaking was all against him, and the vote 
apparently almost wholly so. But, the Bishop 
of Exeter and Mr. Pitcairn may ask themselves— 
what does the vote matter, when the clergy (hap- 
pily) do not make the laws? | 

Bishop Ellicott has been preaching upon the 
difference between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England—the Church of the Pope 
and the Church of Henry VIII. He asked 
what was the primary, essential, and fundamental 


— 
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distinction between the teaching of the Reformed 
Church of England and that of the Church of 
Rome? We need not enter into his argument 
which, by-the-bye, was not very satisfactory - but 
we will call attention to one or two expressions. 
Said the bishop :— 

There are several reasons of very great moment why 
it seems unusually desirable at the present time that 
we should enter fully into this grave and fundamental 
question. In the first place, no one can have failed to 
observe the striking and apparently preconcerted 
advance, so to say, all along the line, that bas been 
recently made by the Church of Rome. Within the 
last two months tones of mingled suasion and assump- 
tion, of hopefulness, and even triumph, have been heard 
at every public gathering connected with that Church— 
popular causes, such as those conrected with the tem- 
perance question, have been skilfully made use of, 
great projects have been announced. Everywhere 
within tae borders of the Church of Rome in this 
country, there is stir, movement, and, at any rate, 
assumed, if not real, expectancy. 


Well, and why is this, but for the indistinctness 


between the Church of Rome and the Charch of 
England ? 

We gave a quotation, a week or two ago, from 
the letter ok A Churchman” in the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald, on the state of the Church in 
Wales. Since then a letter from A Churchman 
of Sixty Years’ Standing” has appeared in the 
same journal, from which the following quotation is 
made, which, however lengthy, it is more than wo: th 
the space we give to it. This ‘‘Churchman of 
Sixty Years’ Standing writes 

When, alluding to A Churchman’s” letter, you 
say in your leading article that if your correspondent’s 
statements are correct relative to the low state of the 
Church in Wales, it is time that it should be re- 
formed. I (an aged Churchman, who has seen better 
hopes for my Church) am sorry to say it requires no 
ingenuity to prove the state nerts of A Churchman” 
are troe, I know scores of livings, in the six counties 
of North Wales, the value of which vary from 200/. to 
700. a- year, but the Sunday congregations of the 
churches of those parishes will not average twenty 
adults, The churches are almost empty, but the 
chapels are full. The Church cannot reformed, 
because there are no materials to reform it with. To 
reform or to revive a thing implies the restoring of 
it, or bringing it to life again. But there are no 
Church people to be revived. The people are Dis- 
senters, and they cannot be indu to leave 
their own denominations and to join the Church 
unless the clergy can, by their doctrines and prac- 
tices, show to the Nonconformists that the way of 
the Church is “‘a more excellent way than theirs to 

to heaven. Can they do so? I read the speech of 
Pr. Campbell, Bishop of Bangor, delivered at the 
Stoke-on-Trent Church Congress this month, and I 
found that his lordship acknowledges that most of the 


* spiritually minded people in Wales belong to the Dis- 
sentera,”’ Phe Church of God is compared to a temple, 
and the members thereof to the stones of that temple. 


The stones must be found, and they must be quickeued. 
Let us carry out this metaphor in the case of the 
Church. here are we to find the stores to rebuild 
the Church of England or the Establishment in Wales ? 
Where are we to find the quarry to hew the stones 
from? Shall we go to the chapels to look for such 
materials? Can we say to the Dissenters, ‘‘ Leave 
your chapels and come over to the Church, and we shall 
show you ‘a more excellent way than yours to go to 
heaven. We shall show you better doctrines, precepts, 
better examples, better Bible, more holy ministers, 
more sober singers, and more spiritually-minded com- 
municants. Come to church, and we shall teach you 
the doctrines of baptismal regeneration, apostolical 
succession, the efficacy of the Eucharist and other holy 
matters?” But will the Welsh be persuaded to join 
the Church with such reasoning as this? I say no. 
.. Leet us go where we may, there is no hope of 
advancing the Established Church in Wales as a temple 
of living stones. Another fact that I may 
notice is the confirmation that is held this month by 
the bishops of North Wales. This rite is now a cause 
of ridicule in many neighbourhoods. Those that are 
confirmed have no intention to be members of the 
Church. Some go to be confirmed because the clergy- 
man’s wives and clergyman’s daughters ask them 
to do so. Some get farms for going. Several 
are confirmed more than once to please their mistresses. 
The clergy want to swell the lists of their respective 
candidates. Those that take the t number to be 
confirmed are likely to please the bishop and induce 
him to give them more valuable 7 me of these 
candidates for confirmation, boys and girls, and young 
women, consider it a day of jollification, of amusement, 
and of treat; they get something to eat and to drink, 
and their paid, and they come home as if 
they fair. . A free 
Church may do in Wales for the few Protestant Episco- 
a that remain here, like the Episcopal Church in 
tland and America, and, in name, in Ireland. Bus 
the Established Church will never advance here again. 
It is now like an old wreck of a ship which cannot be 
ropaired, or like on old castle in ruin, which cannot be 
5 Good ministers of Jesus Christ will suffer no 
harm when the Church is disestablished. They will be 
better off. God will be with them, and the A K of 
God will be with them. Now, Mr. Editor, I beg 
to say, in conclusion, that I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give a more favourable account of the 
Establishment in Wales than is given in this letter. 


The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley calls attention in 
the Times to a flagrant evasion, to use a mild 
phrase, of an Act of Parliament. It may be re- 
membered that the provisions of the Universities 
Tests Act of 1871 were made applicable to any 
college or hall.” Since then Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
has been converted into Hertford College, for which 


a special Act of Parliament was required. It was, | 


however, expressly provided that this enactment 
was not to be so construed as repealing any of the 
provisions of the Tests Abolition Act. It now appears 
that the authorit'es of Hertford College are adver- 
tising an election to certain scholarships, the 
candidates for which are required to be 
members of the Church of England; thereby 
repudiating the legal obligation of the 13th Clause, 
which was expressly inserted in deference to the ap- 
prehensions of the friends of religious equality. If, 
however, this interpretation is actually legal, then, 
says Mr. Stanley, ‘‘those who last year in Parliament 
watched over the maintenance of the principles of 
the University Tests Act have been the victims of 
a juggle and of a breach of faitb, and Parlia- 
ment itself has been imposed upon by a piece of 
sharp practice amounting to fraud.” He therefore 
calls upon Lord Salisbury, the Chancellor of the 
University, and the Visitor of Hertford College, to 
explain ‘‘ whether he has sanctioned any conditions 
setting aside the deliberate policy imposed upon 
Magdalen Hall by a long-considered and generally- 


accepted Act of Parliament.“ Of course, if such 


things can be done with impunity, we shall ere long 
have one or more exclusive sectarian colleges spring- 
ing up both at Oxford and Cambridge. Yet the 
toleration, charity, and comprehensiveness of the 
Established Church are being constantly paraded 
before us ! 

It is with deep regret that we have to record 
the unexpected decease of the Rev. David Thomas, 
of Bristol, who has just died from heart-disease. 
Domestic affliction conduced, no doubt to this 
unexpected event, but of all men who could afford 
to die, David Thomas, of Brist , was perhaps the 
first. We remember his courage with his gentle- 
ness; his firmness with his humility; his con- 
scientiousness with his mild suavity. He stood, 
not alone, but prominent, as a goo] man, a man of 
exquisite affections, and of rare holiness. He was 
like a city set upon a hill; the truest incarnation of 
the Christian character. 


— 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


MR, FISHER’S LECTURES, 


Batu. —On Monday evening of last week Mr. 
John Fisher, the organising agent of the Liberation 
Society, delivered a lecture in St. James’s Hall, 
Bath, on ‘‘ Disestablishment a Blessing to the 
Church and the Nation.” The room was very full. 
Mr. R. P. Edwards took the chair; and had 
scarcely spoken a sentence, whena Mr. Tewkes- 
bury, who said he was a member of the Church 
of England, began to interrupt. The chairman 
told the gentleman that he must wait, but Mr. 
Tewkesbury was evidently in too excited a state 
to wait, and ultimately, before the chairman had 
finished bis speech, had to be ejected from the 
room. Mr. Fisher, who on rising was received 
with much cheering, gave an admirably compre- 
hensive address, dealing with great acuteness with 
all the prominent aspects of the question. His ad- 
dress was received with loud applause. At the 
close the Rev. W. G. Littlewood, incumbent of St. 
James's, rose to reply. He was slightly interrupted, 
and one of the disturbers was immediately turned 
out of the room. Mr. Littlewood spoke for balf-an- 
hour, but with little sympathy from the audience. 
Mr. Fisher then replied at length and with great 
aptitude. Mr. Sturges moved a resolution in favour 
of disestablishment, which was seconded by the 
Rev. J. Darley, and carried with only seven or eight 
digsentients. The proceedings of the meetin 
occupy four columns and a-half in the Bat 
Journal. 

MAROATR.— On Thursday evening Mr. J. Fisher 
lectured here on Disestablishment a Blessing to 
the Church and the Nation.” The arrangements 
had been made by the Free Church Society, and 
their efforts were rewarded by an excellent audi- 
ence. The Rev. Mr. Butcher occupied the chair. 
Mr. Fisher spoke for an hour and a-balf to atten- 
tive hearers, who gave loud and frequent expres- 
sion to their approval. A resolution endorsing the 
views of the lecturer was moved by Mr. Tadkno 
(chairman of the Ramsgate Liberal Committee), 
and seconded by Mr. Ind (of Margate). 


MR. GORDON’s MEETINGS. 


RIsHTON, NEAR ACCRINGTON. —Two lectures were 
delivered last week (Monday and Friday evenings) 
in the United Methodist Free Church here by Mr. 
Gordon, who was warmly received by large and 
deeply interested audiences, Mr. Chippendale pre- 
siding the firat evening, and the Rev. J. Preston the 
second, on which occasion several questions were 
asked, and duly ans were] by the lecturer. Weather 
7 bad, as all the week, but hearty meetings, 
and local circumstances intensifying the popu 
interest in disestablishment and disendowment. 
The parishioners are disaffected towards the vicar— 
the bishop will not consecrate his new church —und 
there is a very pretty little knot to cut altoget'ie.. 


Puma. Mr. Gordon lectured in the Assembly 


Rooms, Padiham; W. Bennett, of Sabden, in the 
chair. There was a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience, and the responses to every point were 
instantaneous and unmistakeable. Some questions 
at the close, and a possible debate may arise. 
A resolution pledging meeting was all but unani- 
mously passed, snd tk usual votes, with cheers. 

CLAYTON-LE-Moors.—Meeting here only small, 
from a variety of causes, but some earnest question- 
ing, and useful information . in reply. Miser- 
able night, and the proper place of meeting closed 
against Mr. Gordon. 

GREAT Harwoop.—On Thursday evening Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the large Independent school 
here, the Rev. J. Preston presiding. Another large 
and very hearty meeting, and Mr. Gordon's address, 
and subsequent replies to questioners, received with 
great animation. Capital week’s work, of a less 
showy sort, and thanks due to Mr. Chippendale, of 
Great Harwood, member of Manchester District 
Courcil, for arrangements made. 


MEETINGS IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


GRANTHAM, Nov. 2—A * and important 
meeting was held in the new Temperance Hall 
Mr. Councillor Hempstead in the chair. The 
meet ing was addressed by the chairman, the Revs. 


G. B. er, A. Holland, and D. W. Pennell, 
and by Messers. Gill, Lek, Smithurst, Xe. The 
Rev. J. H. Lummis attended as the Lincolnshire 


representative of the society. Resolutions were 
passed unanimously in favour of religious equality, 
and urging the programme of the society on 
the Liberal party. An auxiliary for the 
town and district was formed. There was but one 
dissentient. It may be stated that the vicar at a 

ublic meeting a few eveniogs previously referre | 
in strong terms to this intended meeting, and 
threatened the committee of the hall with the loss 
of his countenance and support should they allow 
the hall to be used for such a purpose. The threat 
was powerless except as a means of adve.tising and 
promoting the meeting. 

CoLSTERWORTH, NEAR GRANTHAM —The Rev. 
J. H. Lummis lectured on Wednesday evening last 
in the Free Methodist Chapel, Mr. E. Crabtree in the 
chair. The meeting was well attended—very 
enthusiastic —and unanimously passed a resolution 
in favour of disestablishment. Mr. R. A. 
Smithurst, of Grantham, made an impressive 
speech, This is new ground. 


Kirton Linpsty.—On Friday evening, Nov. 5, 
the Rev. J. H. Lummis lectured in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel of this town to a large and atten. 
tive audience. This new ground. A profound 
* was produced concerning the present 
evi 


s in the Church and the necessity for dises‘a- 
blishment. 


HuNSLET, NEAR LEEDs.—In our last issue it was 
stated that the Rev. J. Browne, B A., of Bradford, 
gave a lecture in the Mechanic’s Institution on dis- 
establishment and disendowment, and that Mr. 
Downer, the clergyman, announced there would bs 
8 reply on the 2nd inst. Bills were issued stating 
that Mr. T. Ponsonby, of the Leeds Church Insti- 
tute, would give this reply lecture. Mr. Browne 
therefore went to the Church School to hear and 
take notes, but instead of Mr. Ponsonby, the Rev. 
T. T. Berger, of Bolton, gave a lecture that has 
been h elsewhere in several places. There was, 
of course, no attempt to answer Mr. Browne’s 
lecture of the previous week. On the followin 
evening, Nov. 3, Mr. Browne gave his sand 
lecture in the Mechanic’s Institution to a large and 
enthusiastic meeting. The Rev. J. Hillman pre- 
sided in an able manner. Mr. Browne dealt with 
the most important portions of Mr. Berger’s 
lecture with humour and in an able and conclusive 
style, in the course of which he showed, that, in a 

uotation from the late Dr. J. Pye-Smith, Mr. 

rger, or his authority, had altered a most im- 

t word in a sentence. Three gentlemen put 
uestions to the lecturer which were well answered. 

r. J. Andrew then gave an address, in the course 
of which he enforced some important aspects of the 
Church-property sore wo or e inter- 
ruptions were offered by the querists; but Mr. 
Andrew secured a good hearing. Votes of thanks 
were heartily given to the lecturer and the chair- 
man. These meetings have excited a strong desire 
to hear Messrs. Dale and Rogers next week. 

Cotng.—A public meeting was held in the Cloth 
Hall, Colne, on Tuesday evening, when the Rev. J. 
H. I. Taylor, of Bingley, delivered an address, to a 
large audience, on lishment—some rea- 
sons for it.” The meeting was also addressed by 
the Rev. E. Gough, B. A., of Barrowford, and other 

ntlemen. The chair was occupied by John Cat- 
ow, Esq., of Colne. | 


a all 


Tux Burtats BILL -The Committee of the 
Church Defence Institution have passed the 
following curious resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting 
is of opinion that it is the duty of Church - 
men, having regard to the rights and duties 
of the Church, to maintain their consistent 
opposition to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill. 
At the same time, this meeting would urge well- 
considered legislation to facilitate the creation of 
cemeteries wherever necessary, and to provide for 
the burial of parishioners in the churchyards of their 
parish wit 
vice.” Does not Mr, Osborne 


0 ’s bill do 
| this? = 


the performance of the Church ser - 


r 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


A NEW IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. | 


John.—Have you seen the Bishop of Ripon’s 
speech about the Liberation Society ? 

Thomas.—Yes ; if you mean the one with which 
he roused the cheers and ‘‘applause” of the 
Church Institute at Wakefield, which must be a 


’ ‘*little-pot-soon-hot ” to boil with such slight pro- 


vocation. 

John.—One hardly knows whether to laugh or be 
angry with such a speech, What can one do with 
a bishop who is hardy enough—(respect for the 
peerage prevents my saying fool-hardy enough)— 
to bring on to the stage of public criticism, and 
acknowledge the paternity of, a family of proposi- 
tions as cross-eyed, gap-toothed, hump-backed, and 
rickety as ever challenged the broad grins of 


Thomas.—Have you any idea what meaning he 
attached to the words he used when he said— 
‘The Church of England is not a State Church. It 
derives neither its privileges, its property, nor its 
status from the State: 

John,—I suppose it must be either real confu- 
sion of thought in the bishop’s head, or a specimen 
of that terrible clerical habit of thimble-rigging with 
words—playing with the words Establishment, 
„Church of England,” Church —and shifting 
them about so deftly that the majority of ordinary 
hearers fail to see how the trick is perform ed. 


Thomas:—An example of the verbal ordinary 
legerdemain that has got, fairly or unfairly, mixed 
up with the natural ion of clerical minds ; 


and the results of which can be seen here and there 


in a lowered tone of commercial morality. 


John.—As the too-fluent bishop rolled out to 
his congenial audience the words you have quoted, 
did no qualms of conscience remind him of his 
solemn testation that he held his bishopric, 
both as rr and temporalities, Seon 
the Crown of this realm? Was there no uneasy 
recollection of the statutory origin of compulsory 
tithes— of the actual Parliamentary control of 
ecclesiastical revennes—of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and whence they derived their autho- 
rity, and by what powers they spent (in his 
predecessor's time) thousands on thousands of 
pounds over his own palace and gardens and 
stables? Did he stop to inquire whether it was 
by the law of Christ or the law of England that 
he sat in the House of Peers, and was enabled, 
from that dizzy elevation, to flout his Noncon- 
formist brethren ? 

Thomas.—Stop ! take breath. Don't try and 
say all that can be said on that reckless proposi- 
tion, There are many other things in the speech 
equally absurd—in the speech is quite a 
quarry of nonsense, For instance: ‘‘the Church 
of England “has been the bulwark of civil and 
religious liberty.” Just think of the Ejectment, 
the Five Mile Act, the Conventicle Act, the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters from the Universities, the 
Test Act, &., K. 1 I can only say with Mr. 


Hosea Biglow (is it not?) it du, it really du, it 
du indecd , And then, in the face of all the 
heathen corruption now rushing in under the 


name of Ritualism, the bishop tells us that the 
Church of England is a mighty instrument in the 
hand of God for the maintenance of a pure re- 
ligion. IL 

John. —It is not only the random statements of 
the bishop that I object to, but the tone and spirit 
of the speech, it is both uncharitable and effemi- 
nate. A man in his position should try to be 
manly, and just and veracious, even though the 


spear’ Sh duty in these days would seem 
be that of mise. | 

hcg lat 3 the tone of the 
speech 0 speaking as a mem- 
= Hard words re- 


were bishops making 
an exhibition of bad temper. I don’t like my ad- 
versary to take to kicking, and am not reconciled 


to it by the recollection that I have as strong boots 
as he has, and can kick as hard. It is ‘ bad form.“ 
I don’t find fault with a man saying that I make a 
„statement which is ubsolutely untrue,” and so 
forth—if he can prove it, But the bishop made 
these tremendous accusations, and never supported 
them by one authentic document issued by the 
society he so fluently vilified. 

Thomas. — Moral! be thankful you are not a 
bishop. The 2 and salaries, and titles, and 
seats in the House of Lords—why, what simple, 
kindly Christian pastor, could help being spoiled 
by such outrageous hugging and cuddling on the 
part of things seen and temporal” ? 

E. B. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


The Exeter Diocesan Conference, which meets 
annually and is com of clergy and laity, has 
had the burial question before it at last week’s sit- 
tings. It was introduced by a motion by the Rev, 
7 . e as follows: —“ That it would be just, 
charitable, and for the interest of the Church of 
England, to permit ministers of Nonconformist 
bodies to hold their own form of services, under 
proper safeguards, at the interment of members of 
their flocks in Church of England burial-grounds.” 
The Dean, Sir John Kennaway, and others opposed 
the motion. The Rev. C. Bartholomew said the 
agitation was based on the false notion that Church 
property was national property, and if successful, 
would lead to disestablishment. The Archdeacon 
of Totnes thought that if Nonconformist ministers 
were permitted to officiate in churchyards they ought 
to use some form of service authorised by the State. 
The Archdeacon of Barnstaple saw nothing to pre- 
vent them from obtaining the use of churches if they 
had the use of churchyards. The Hon. and Rev. 
P Thynne said they were asked to give 
up what was not theirs to give, the churchyards 
being consecrated. To give them up would be to 
aim a blow at the very existence of the Church. 
Consecration was a vital principle. Let the Church 
be robbed of Churck-rates, tithes, her endowments, 
and her ae position in the State, if they 
would, but let them not suffer any hand to be laid 
on her sacred heritage. After further discussion, 
the conference became clamorous for a division. 
The Bishop intimated that he should support the 
Rev. Mr. Hawker’s motion in favour of permittin 
Nonconformist ministers to use their own forms o 
service under certain safeguards. His lordship did 
not mean to imply that he supported Mr. Morgan’s 
Burials Bill, or any other Burials Bill he had seen. 
He certainly did think that something ought to be 
done toremove the grievance of which Nouconfor- 
mists complained. The fierce controversy oa the Test 
and Corporations Acts afforded an instance of how 


what atone time was considered as a dangerous con- 
cession was afterwards regarded as exceedingly wise. 


(Hear. ) They all prayed for the union of Christendom, 
therefore, it was incumbent on those who conscien- 
tiously felt bound to refuse this concession to seek 
all the more earnestly for other means of —— 
about that union for which they prayed. The 
motion was defeated by a large majority amid 
enthusiastic cheering. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Diocesan Con- 
ference on Friday, which was very fully attended, 
Mr. J. T. Hibbert, in N the subject of 
the Burials Bill, said it had been before the country 
for many years, and during the present year it had 
= tae oe attained a ter position than ever. 

The ew what was the result of the discussion in 
Parliament last session upon the bill introduced by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan. In a confessedly Conserva- 
tive Parliament the second reading of the bill was 
only thrown out by a majority of fourteen. He 
confessed that he was very much surprised to see 
the figures on the day after the debate. It seemed 
to show that there had been a growing feeling upon 
this question, probably greater than they were aware 
of. At present the parish churchyard was by law 
vested in the incumbent for the time being for the 
benefit of all persons living within the parish for 
the burial of their dead; and while, therefore, 
every parishioner, be he Churchman or be he Noncon- 
formist, has the right of burial in the parish church- 
yard, no one but the incumbent, or, even with his 
consent, no one but a clergyman of the Church of 
England, can conduct the service, nor can that 
service be any other than that set forth in the Book 
of Common Prayer. (Applause.) That was the 
exact position of matters now, and the question for 
them to consider was whether they were prepared, 
as Churchmen, to make any concession upon thi 
uestion. (Cries of No,” ‘‘ Hush,” and Order.“) 

e quite expected that many of them would say 
% No,” but he would ask them to consider the ques- 
tion for a few moments. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
there was a very great distinction between the ques- 
tion of the churchyard and the question of the 
church ; and though he himself should be prepared 
to support a modification of the law by which Non- 

| conformists should be buried in churchyards accord- 
ing to their own form of worship, it would be un- 
reasonable of anybody dissenting from the Church of 
| England toseek to have an entrance into our national 
churches, and he knew that it was said that if they 
opened the churchyards to the Nonconformists, they 
only left them one step to take in order to give 


opening of an entrance to the church 


nreasonable 


ery parishioner had a t of burial 
in the churchyard, and the e in past 
years taken away every test against a person dis- 
senting from the Church of England ; but when it 
came to the question of burial, there was a test 
still remaining. It was a test which said, if a Dis- 
senter was buried in the parochial churchyard, he 
should only be buried according to the services of 
the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) Having 
taking away all tests which affected the Noncon- 
formist in his lifetime—and he was these tests 
had been taken away—he thought the Church of 
England might take another step safely, and do 
away with a test which prevented hi buried 
in a churchyard according to the rites which he 
may have wished and which he might have followed 
during his lifetime. What he wanted to see was 
Churchmen ing this question in time when 
they might do it in a generous spirit, and treat the 


— — 


Nonconformist in a way which should make him, 

if not entirely desirous to be a member of the 
Church of England, at least more friendly to the 
Church of England than he was at the present 
time. (Cries ok Never.”) He was told — that 
day by a gentleman who had been attending the 
conference, and who said he might make use of 
what he told him, that Lord Derby said to him 
when the Bill for the Abolition of Church Rates 
was passed, You clergy never give way in time; 
had you given way upon this question a few years 
back it might have been settled in a manner much 
more favourable to the Church than it had been.“ 
He might state that the bill of Mr. Osborne Morgan 
was one which in all its provisions he did not en- 
tirely approve. Its main provision gave large 
power, and he would rather that any modification 
of the law should take a form something like the 
law as it existed at present in Ireland. Mr, 
Hibbert concluded with the following sugges- 
tions :— 

1. That the burial of a deceased — * in a parochial 
churchyard aay De made with or without a service, at the 
Pages of the ves or friends of the deceased. 2. That if 

e relatives or of the deceased elect to have a service, 
the minister of the religious denomination to which the 
deceased bel may orm such service at the grave as 


is usual or customary at burials of persons belonging to such 
us denomination, or the service re A consist of portions 
of burial service of the Church of and may be 


read by any person authorised by the relatives or friends of 


the deceased. 8. in those cases where the rubric does 
not authorise the service of the Church of England to be 
read, the officiating cl may be empowered to read a 
portion, instead of 1 2 whole, of such — 5 — at the burial Ra 
a deceased . 4. That vision against dis- 
orderly or indecent conduct of ony burial. 

The Rev. J. P. Prrcarrn (Eccles) moved— 


That while this Conference does not — 4 13 of 
the provisions of the Burials Bill introduced by Mr. Osborne 
Morgan during the last session of Parliament, it is of opinion 
cation — * with advantage be made in the 
law so as to permit b to be taken in parochial church- 
with other religious 


ards by other ministers, and 
22 recognised by law. 
(No,“ and Hear, hear.”) He was very strongly 
of opinion that, whether the Church liked it or not, 
and whatever Government was in power, they 
would, before very few years were over, have to 
give way on this question. If gentlemen were 
convinced that no bill would be passed which 
would force them to do what they were now asked 
to concede voluntarily within the next twenty 
years, he could quite understand them —— 
against the motion, but some of bis friends 
with him in thinking that a Burials Bill would be 
8 within the next ten years. (“ Question.“ 
ell, if they liked, twenty years—(A voice: 
‘“‘Fifty”)—he would not go beyo thirty. 
(Laughter.) The present Government was more 
favourable to the Church than any other Govern- 
ment we had had for years, and he asked them, and 
he * * to Churchmen, to yield while they 
could do so with advantage.—Mr. J. A. BREMNER, 
in seconding the resolution, asked Churchmen if, at 
the tender moment when the heart was touched at 
parting with some dear object of affection, they 
could interfere between the consciences of the 
Nonconformist and his deceased friend. He felt 
strongly that this was a question of true equit 
and Christian justice, and if Churchmen — 
consider the matter in that light, they would come 
to the conclusion that they were imposing upon 
Nonconformists an act of injustice—(‘‘No,” and 
„Nes —which, as Churchmen, as Christians, 
as Englishmen, they were bound to remove. 
(Applause.)—The Rev. W. CHAMBERLAIN (Bolton) 
was opposed to any compromise on this ques- 
tion; it was a question of religious principle, 
and upon that there could be no compromise. 
In fact, it involved such a religious principle 
that they dare not compromise it. The Church 
had been so often attacked, and had so often 
iven way, that at last they must choose the 


— 


ttle- ground and fight to the death. (Hisses and 
cheers.) If necessary they must cease to exist as 
an Establishment, and he ted it would come to 


expec 

that at last. (A voice: It will.“) If the Burials 

Bill were passed, there was no protection for the 

— freehold, and loss of freehold was disesta- 
ishment. The measure must be opposed to the 

utmost—to the very death. (Applause. ) 

Mr. BrreRvey said Mr, Hibbert had not shown 
them the difference between Dissenters conducting 
the burial service in the churchyard and holding 
their service in the churches. (Hear, hear.) : 

Mr, Hrspert : They have places of their own in 
which they can do that. 

Mr, BuinnIxr rejoined that in many places they 
had cemeteries. In towns the 8 was be 
remo and in rural districts he had never h 
of it. If any concession was to be let every 
facility be given to Dissenters to acquire land of 
their own for the purposes of burial-grounds. 

The Rev. Mr. Spar.ine said the of no sur- 
render, and of nailing the colours to the mast, had 
been raised ; but these phrases were associated in 
his mind as the forerunners of ignominious capitu- 
lations. (Laughter.) Nailing the colours to the 
mast had generally been the precursor of a speedy 
hauling of them down again. (Renewed lang ter.) 
„No surrender” had not saved the Irish Church; 
it had not saved them from bowing their necks to 
many a decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which a good many of them from 
their very souls abhorred. (Laughter and applause. ) 
It would not serve their purpose now, but it might 
serve to exasperate t them their fellow- 
Christians, to mar the grace of that concession 
which sooner or later they would be compelled to 
make. (No.“) Dr. HwIRTr (Eccles) suggested that 
| the resolution should be withdrawn, and asserted 

that the grievance was to a very great extent a 
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fancied one. Mr. Smiru (Blackley) supported the 
suggestion that the resolution should be withdrawn, 
lot aval the following amendment :— 

That any reasonable requirements of Nonconformists may 
be sufficiently met by the supply of public cemeteries; or by 
ei hah the Sonference is strcagly opposed to the peovisions 
of the Burials Bill. Pee ea cen 
He thought that the wants of the Nonconformists 
had been sufficiently met by the supply of public 
cemeteries, and, replying to Mr. Sparling, he said 
that the hands which tore down the colours of the 
mast of the Irieh Church were not the hands that 
nailed them up. The — who destroyed that 
Church were not the people who cried, ‘‘ No sur- 
render.” (Applause.) Mr. A. FLetcHer seconded 
the amendment. He would much rather give a 
large sum of money to assist in providing ceme- 
teries where they did not already exist than allow 
them to invade places in which they had no right 

to go. The Rev. T. N. Farrutna, for one, should 
not a to see a Wesleyan | yp rang conducting a 
funeral in bis churchyard, and using such a service 
which as a Christian man he was sure he would use, 
but he was firmly persuaded that this was not the 
question before them. The question before them 
was pre-eminently a political one, and was being 
made a stepping-stone to advance the interests of 
the Liberation Society. Mr. HARwoop maintained, 
on the other hand, that this policy of conciliation 
and of yielding had been a most decided success, 
and that the Church of England was never stronger 
and her prospects were never brighter than now, 
and if they had followed a stubborn policy, and 
„ nailed their colours to the mast,” as it was 
_ termed, their churches would have been brought 

down about the ears of their forefathers many 
years ago. It was the strongest wish of many of 
the bitterest and ablest opponents of the Church of 
England that they should fight this question. 
They ought to remember that this was a National 
Church, and they must take a broader and more 
generous view than they had a right to expect from 
sectarian parties. He spoke the feeling of all that 
they were sick of these divisions. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev. J. A. Arx1nson (Longsight) had no hesi- 
tation in stating that he would not have the 
slightest objection to having Nonconformist 
ministers iol a service at the grave in his 
churchyard. (Hear, hear.) Mr. BENSON 

(Garstang), as one coming from an agricultural dis- 

trict, was willing to view such questions from a 

liberal standpoint, but yet he solomnly protested 
against any interference with their churchyards. 

The Hon. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said that the 
modified measurefwhich Mr. Hibbert favoured 
would not satisfy the people they wanted to con- 
ciliate. He should be happy to conciliate Dis- 
senters if he could do so without any sacrifice of 

principle. The people who required to be satisfied 

‘lid not number one-tenth of the population. It 

was a minority, the Baptists and Independents 

especially, who objected to the Church of England 
service, and they were diminishing in number. Mr. 

Maclaren, at the Baptist Conference, said the other 

day that religious Nonconformity was in a perilous 

condition, and he went on to say that before long 
it would be stamped out. (Laughter.) Were 
they going to legislate for different branches of 

Nonconformists, which probably would he stamped 

out? There would always be a crop of Dissent, 

and a variety of religions in this country. Mr. C. 

E. Caw ey, M. P., thought that neither the resolu- 

tion nor the amendment should be adopted by the 

meeting. The day had gone by when they could 
say that Dissenters were not entitled to something 
more than the right of burying in their own grounds. 

Their difficulties were marvellously increased by 

the political leaders of the Dissenters using reasons 

for entering the churchyard which they would use 
for entering the church, and they must not be sur- 

* if Churchmen took them on their own grounds. 

r. HARDCASTrLA, M. P., thought it desirable 
that both the resolution and the amendment should 
be withdrawn. If he had thought that Dissenters 
were under the present law deprived of that which 
was morally their right, he should have voted 
in support of the bill. The question was really one 
of expediency and conciliation, and he thought it 
would be better that it should be considered dis- 

ionately, and at their own homes, for some time 
onger before they came to a final decision upon it. 

(Hear, hear. e asked that the feelings of 

Churchmen should be considered in the matter as 

well as those of Dissenters. An alteration of the 

law on this point would affect the feelings of a 

large number of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, and their feelings ought to be respected if the 

feelings of persons on the other side were con- 
side (Hear, hear. ) 

The BisHop said he did not know whether the 
feeling of the meeting was with Mr. Hardcastle in 
suggesting that the amendment and resolution 
should be withdrawn, but he confessed that that 
was the termination of the discussion that he should 
prefer. He had some discussion with Mr. Hibbert 
about a week ago in the Free-Trade Hall as to the 
views he intended to give utterance to, and it was 
a singular coincidence that his (Mr. Hibbert’s) 
solution of the difficulty was exactly the same as 
his own. Mr. Hibbert then stated that he was in 
correspondence with some leading Nonconformists 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they would 
be satistied with such a solution of the difficulty as 
he advocated, but he had received no answer. He 
(the bishop) hoped that that reticence was not the 
result of policy or of ulterior aims, which he 
— the great religious sense of this coun 
would repudiate and condemn, He did not think 


1 


the Dissenters had an 73 to make this a 
political question, but they had a right to make 
it a sentimental grievance. It was a natural 
desire on the part of the friends and relatives of 
the dead that the minister under whose teaching 
they had lived, and by whose ministrations they 
had been comforted when their relatives was 
dying, should be the minister at the burial service. 
They must admit that there was force in this senti- 
ment, and if they could effect this without drawin 
in the consequences which had been predicted, i 
would be desirable to do so. They need not appre- 
hend that ribald scoffers and disciples of the mate- 
rialistic school would wish to air their vain conceits 
in the parish churchyards. At any rate he was 
content to throw himself and the Church upon the 
religious spirit of the country, for if ever there 
should be a case in which a ribald scoffer used the 
churchyard for the purpose of propagating his 
infidel doctrines, he believed the spirit of the 
English soem would rise as one man and say that 
it should never occur again. (Hear, hear.) He 
himself had a very decided conviction that in far 
less than ten years, probably in the next session of 
Parliament, or at any rate in the next but one, Mr. 
Morgan's bill, or some similar measure, would pass 
through the House of Commons. It would then go 
to the House of Lords, and he thought that they 
might trust the sober, practical judgment of that 
House to eliminate any elements from the bill 
which would be perilous to the cause of true reli- 
gion or of Christianity ; but so long as they could 
serve the interests of Christianity he confessed he 
was disposed to give every possible help even to 
— sentimental grievances of Dissenters. (Hear, 

ear.) | 

The mover ‘and seconder of the resolution ex- 
pressed their willingness to withdraw it, but the 
mover of the amendment insisted on a vote being 
taken, and on the amendment being put to the 
meeting it was carried by a large majority, a result 
which was received with loud applause, 


CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


At the meeting of the Cambridge University 
Society for the Promotion of Religious Equality, 
held on the 28th of October, a valuable paper was 
read by Neville Goodman, Esq., M. A., the presi- 
dent, on the above subject, or rather, as the writer 
put it, ‘‘on the requirement of having qualified as 
a priest of the Established Church of Eugland as a 
condition for holding office and receiving emolu- 
ments at the Colleges of Cambridge and Oxford.” 
Mr. Goodman commenced by saying that the laity 
were not only excluded from certain Fellowships, 
but also from certain Headships of Colleges. Such in- 
formation as he bad came from certain official 
returns issued in 1870, supplemented by facts from 
oper sources. On the question of Headships he 
said :— 

Of the seventeen Heads of Colleges at Cambridge, 
ten are required to be in priest's orders. These ten 
clergy receive from college sources alone an annual 
revenne of 12,500/., as against 8,000/. received by 
those who are not necessarily clergy. 

Of twenty-two heads at Oxford, seventeen must be 
priests of the Established Church, and these seventeen 
receive an annual income of 25,600/., as against 6,000/., 
which is the aggregate stipend of the other five. Thus, 
taken together, more than two-thirds of these high 
offices and nearly three-fourths of their emoluments are 
confined to the Established clergy. : 

Now, the Universities Test Act of 1871 professes to 
open the Headships of colleges to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; but, inasmuch as, by a definite clause in it, the 
clerical condition is retained as a bar to so large a pro- 
portion of them, Her Majesty’s laity may well complain 
of these legislators 

“ That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.“ 


Relative to the facts affecting the tenure of fellow- 
ships, the speaker said :— 


Some fellowships cannot be entered upon at all, ex- 
cept by those who are already priests. In some cases 


this requirement is alleviated by substituting a promise 
that the candidate will become a priest within a cer- 
tain number of years, In many colleges * must 

me fel- 


be a minimum number of clerical Fellows. 


ble period. 

Of the 671 fellowships in the two Universities,* 323 
are affected by the clerical condition in one or other of 
these various ways. In r any of these 323 fel- 
lowships a layman is placed at a — 4 and from 
most of them he is absolutely excluded. 

In estimating the effect these exclusive arrangoments 
are likely to have on the government of the college 
and through them of the University, it should not be 
forgotten that the permanence of the tenure of a 
clerical Fellow and his greater chance of preferment 
give the clergy an immense preponderance of power, 
even in proportion to their numbers. Thus, four of 
the members ** one-fourth) of the Council of the 
Senate, which body has the exclusive privilege of initia- 
ting all University legiel ation, must be chosen from the 


heads of houses; i. e., from a body two-thirds of whom 


must be cle In the large colleges of Trinity and 
St. John's, all Fellows, in order to retain their fellow- 
ships, must either hold office, or have held it ten years, 


* The College of All Souls’, Oxford, is omitted from 
this summary, as no return was made 7 the head of 
that col Which the Committee of the House of Lords 


could make use of. ) 


way related to the 


or proceed to take (so-ealled) holy orders, while the 
8 of these colleges vests in the eight senior 

ellows. Hence, all the seniors who are not officers in 
the college will almost of necessity be clergy 


prevent them from becoming seniors. 
considerations were followed out in detail, it could be 
shown that, notwitkstanding recent reforms, the 
government of the University is, and must almost of 
en ity be, in the hands of priests of the Established 
urob. 

It was further contended that the clerical condi- 
tion attached to the tenure of college offices acta as 
a religious test :— 

A priest of the Established Church must 7 the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and adopt all those strictly defined 
doctrines therein contained, including the three creeds 
—viz., the Nicene, the Athanasian, and the Apostles’. 
He must declare that he is inwardly moved to this 
office and ministration by the Holy Ghost, that he is 
ef called according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the ministry of the Church, and that he un- 
feignedly believes the Canonical Scriptures. He pro- 
mises to minister the doctrines and sacraments, as the 
Church has received the same, together with many 
solemn declarations as to his personal devotion. Thus, 
it will be seen that this condition involves tests more 
solemn, more stringent, and more doctrinal, than any 
yee have been removed by the Universities Tests 

cts. 

To enter upon a lay fellowship before the passing of 
that Act it was only e 2 deolare oneself a isha 
fide member of the Church of England. Now, inasmuch 
as the Established Church requires no personal confes- 
sion of faith nor the performance of any religious act 
(except the vicarious one of baptism) of his laity and 
regards all subjects of the Crown as prima facie mem- 
bers of her body, it is only by implication that this old 
declaration carried any religious test at all. It is true 
that this test, vague as it was, prevénted many of us 
from making the required declaration ; but as compared 
with the religious test which guards and bars a 
clerical fellowship, it was mild indeed! The lay 
conformist can scarcely be said to be chastised with 


whips, but the clerical conformist is beaten with 
scorpions, 


Further, the religious test involved in the clerical 
condition was of no 2 utility. It was in no 

uties devolving on the officers 
who gained their office by accepting it :— 

A fellowship is, strictly speaking, a pure sinecure. It is 
the reward of merit for past acquirement. It involves 
no function at all, and therefore can involve no clerical 
function. I know that many fellows are also deans, 
lecturers in divinity, xo., but when this is the case they 
receive extra payment for this extra service, Thus, 
the clerical condition is not only a test, but is nothing 
else than a test. When we investigate the raison 
d'etre of a clerical fellow we are launched upon an 
archsological inquiry. A clerical fellow is, in fact, a 
fragment of an exploded national idea. That exploded 
idea is the maintenance of uniformity of faith through- 
out the land. That idea was held and acted on per- 
sistently for centuries. It necessitates as its corol- 
laries that education should be in the hands of the 
Established priesthood, and that the seat of learning 
should be embalmed from all heretical putrification by 
swathing them in an envelope of living orthodoxy. 
Clerical Fellows maintained at the Universities, in a 
functionless attitude of immoveable repose, represented 
to those just entered the Church through the Univer- 
sities the unchangeable faith which the majority of the 
nation imposed onall others. They might be regarded 
as theological Queen’s counsel under a heavy retaining 
fee ; not, indeed, expected to plead for orthodoxy, but 
bound not to tender their forensic powers to any other 
client, The body-guards of — Church, too splen- 
didly} equipped for active service, but sentinellin 
these two magnificent portals to her palace wit 
imposing immobility. But now that uniformity of 
faith and doctrine has been abandoned as imprac- 
ticable and desirable, and the nation has unequi- 
vocally decided that education, so far as Govern- 
mental, must be secular, clerical fellowships have 
become an anachronism. Clerical Fellows no longer 
represent live advocates or bodyguards, but rather 
are like a dromos of mute spbinxes stretching from the 

yylon to the vestibule of an Egyptian temple, in- 
seri with hieroglyphics no longer intelligible, the 
representatives of a rigid system of which the world 
has grown weary. 
The clerical condition, Mr. Goodman went on to 
argue, was, therefore, a test pure and simple; it 
was not a qualification for any duties of the office 
it circumscribed; and being a r test which 
was neither a pledge to perform a duty nor a quali- 
fication for the office to which its ‘acceptance 


Indeed, if these 


admitted the candidate, had been condemned on all 


hands and by all parties. Logically, therefore, 
nothing more need be said to prove that this last 
most searching religious test ought to be removed 
from the Universities. They were told, however, 
that the English people were nota logical, but a 
practical people ; as though they could act wisely 
without first reasoning on their projects, and incon- 
sistency were the height of wisdom. To the 80. 
called practical and illogical British public they had 
to show that this last remaining disability was 
injurious :— | ) 

. It is injurious because it is unjust. The test re 
moved by the Universities Tests Act was admitted to be 
unjust to all Nonconformists, as it debarred them from 
honour and reward they had fairly earned. But it is 
obvious that the remaining test, which still excludes 
Nonconformists from half the college offices, and with 
them also excludes all the laity of England, is equally 
unjust. If its operation is narrowed on the one hand, it 
is enlarged on the other. It applies, it is true, to only 
half the number of offices, but it is o to nearly 
double the number of Her Majesty’s subjects. No one 
who objects to declare himself a member of the Church 
of England can possibly accept the position of priest in 
her order. Many who could conscientiously make this 
declaration decline to asseyerate that the Athanasian 
Creed ought thoroughly to be received and believed. I 
confess I feel to be stepping on to a broader plat« 


form and to be breathing a more elevated atmosphere 


because 
this stringent condition will weed out all the lait and 
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wo demand, in the name of the lai 
ae the removal of an injustice the like 8 
which we 


demanded in the hame of Nonconfor- 

I should be sorry to believe that any Dis- 

ter would relent in bis efforts to get rid of a test be- 
aggrieved by its con- 


386 others than Dissenters were 
. But if any such exist, I would remind them 
relaxation of their efforte is as short-sighted as 
With singular lack of perception of the true 
the case, some argue that as a certain number 
have been thrown o to Norfeonfor- 
the number of Nonconformists who distin- 
themselves is limited—there_ are en thrown 
such claimants. Those who reason 
lay fellowships are not reserved for 
for Nonconformists. Therefore, any 
d himself called to the minisiry 
Established Church has but half the probability 
a fellowship than one of 


her priests has. 
as an instance Corpus Christi College, where 
out of ber twelve fellowships can only be held by 


- vacant about once in two years to one intending 
come a but to 6 layman or Non- 

rt such an opening would only ocour on an 
aver age once in six years, aud in the meantime he nay 
become 


iy 


state 


a 


. 


i 


E 
fe 


: 


a 


2 
5 


guperann in an academical sense, some 
fresh ant having distinguished himself in subse- 
quent honour liste. | 


II. This clerical condition is prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the ovlleges themselves, and of the univer- 
sities to which they belong. Any restriction or dis- 
posing Dig prevents a society from electing to its 
own body vie best scholars must be injurious to that 
society. condition seriously contracts the area 
from which able men can be chosen. Jn some instances 
fellowships have remained vacant, not because there 
were not able scholars to fill them, but because being 
clerical fellowships, no incipient priest could be found 
hose acquirements were not below mediocrity. The 

} of the arrangement which a fellow in 
taking orders can retain his 


5 


jactive, ener en 
contented to here, and if the functional offices 
ot his colleges be filled he will seek at the bar, or the 
al, or in commerce to gain that independeuce 
will enable him at the end of seven years from 


1 


bis M.A. degree to d with the stipend derived 
from. the ree On the otber hand, a man 

_ who is of indo and r. who is 
~~ moved by ambition nor by enthusiasm 
gow | or any other enthusiasm, will naturally 

and inevitably drift into holy orders as a refuge from 
all the cares of life, and continue to encumber the 


useless presence and remain as a fruit- 
funds intended for the advancement of 
worthy of consideration whether the 
thus artificially retained us to 


1 


— 
* 
— 


2 It is 

class of people 
does not damage the unpiversi considered 
estigation and scientific inquiry. 

eis Omir oe 

15 0. L tae form 

are in their nature immoral if 

utility, because they reward 

while they afflict the virtuous 


not wish to speak two strongly on 
y seems to me that if a fiend 


diabolical ingenuity to frame a 
scheme traying a wan to untruthſu and dis- 
honesty, more apt could be devised, than an 
arrangement w gives a man for several years a 


moderate competency, enlivened by intellectual N. 
and surrounded by every luxury ; and then, when 

habits have become in some measure formed in reletion 
to these circumstances, and the attractions of the 
. pitwation have become strong upon him, to require him 
either to forsake all these advantages or solemnly to 
deolare that he believes himself to have been called, 
according tz the will of his Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
ministry of the Church. I do not say that to escape 


from such a spare requires superhuman virtue, 
many 1 6 but I do 
say that it —human nature what it 
dishonest i 


profane. To 
accept the respousib; efined and undefined, of be- 
one a priest in 15 Reap ished Church, is an ordeal 
ministry have shrunk ; but to do this in order to retain 
a college fellowship, is 
**Such a deed 


As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rbupsody of words.“ . 


Turning from the evil to its remedy, there seemed 
no pro ty of the removal of the clerical test 
from offices in any reasonable time, except 


- of the Legislature. As the law now 
stood, he believed that the governing body of any 
college could 977 eee ee the con- 
ditions on Ww college offices were held, and 
submit it to the Queen in Council ; and, if ratified 
by the Sovereign, this alteration would take effect 
under the provisions of the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Acts. Many alterations had been made 
under these Acts, but not of late years. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had prepared a revised scheme, 
which would remove the clerical condition from the 
fellowships, but not from the headship of the col. 
lege. This scheme had been submitted to the 
Queen in Council, but was now in abeyance. If a 
college so powerful and liberal as Trinity found it 
difficult under present circumstances to carry out 
this reform, it might well be conclided that no 
other college was likely todo so. Bat it was said 
that the reason for deferring this reform, was that 
the conditions of the tenure of fellowships, &c., 
more properly belonged to the general question of 
University Reform than to that of the 
tests, But, for reasons already assigned, Mr. 


r 


ition of 


among 
of the bold, enterprising, and the 
as 


MOTION OF ReLicious Equa.iry. — The 
| general meeting of this society was held on Thurs- 


Goodman maintained that this view was an erro- 
neous one, and that it was dangerous to delay the 
removal of a test which had already been con- 
demned, and to complicate the question of Univer- 
sity Reform with this religious disability. Since 
the passing of the Universities Tests Act, they had 
made every effort, under great disadvantages, to 
et a bill introduced to abolish the clerical test. 

his would have been done last session but for the 
emphatic declaration of the present Premier that 
no Government could exist which would for a 


moment maintain that the contideration of Univer- 
sity Reform and uent legislation of eome kind 
would not form part of its duty.” What Mr. Dis- 


raeli’s ideas on University Reform might be they 
bad yet to learn; but if the did not include the 


abolition of clerical fellowships, this would be | 


urged upon Parliament by others, and backed, he 
doubted not, by the whole strength of the en- 
lightened sentiment of the nation. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


A telegram to the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
„ The Prussian Government, not content with 
ordering the Prince Bishop of Breslau out of the 
couatry as soon as his sentence of deposition shall 
have taken effect, now requires oe from 
the Austrian Government that it will prevent him, 
while residing in the Austrian portion of his 
diocese, from exercising any episcopal functions in 
the portion which is situated in Pruss‘a ” 

e Pope has sent a letter to the Roman Catholic 
Association at Mayence in reply to an address ex- 
* sympathy recently received from that 

v7. The Pope compares the s'ruzgle now in 
progress in Germany between Church and State 
with the rebellion of Satan against the Creator, 
and predicts as terrible a fate to the per:ecutors 
as that which overtook Satan and his angels. 

The Government of the Canton of Berne has 
rescinded the decree banishing from the Jura dis- 
tricts the Catholic priests who refuse to obey the 
laws recently enacted. | 

Representations have been addressed to the King 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of Bavaria, re- 
specting the position of the Old Catholics in 
connection with the maintenance of schools and 
convents. | 

The King of Bavaria is state to have received a 
great number of telegraphic messages expressive of 
gratitude and respect for the bold stand he has 
made against the Ultramontane majority in Parlia- 
ment, These messages are stated to have come 
from all parts of Europe, rome of them from Eng- 
eo The total number amounts to mors than 

The religious newspapers of Paris announce that 
the staff of Professors of Law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris is complete. The papers give some 
of the names, which include M. Connelly, Coun- 
cillor of the Court of Cassation. 

A telegram from; Rome says :—‘‘ Minghetti's 
speech relating to the ecclesiastical constitution is 


— 


‘creating considerable sensation. The Government 


is disposed to introduce the laity’s intervention to 
protect the clergy from episcopal tyranny.” On this 
subject the Roman correspondent of the Times 
writes :— 

The Minister thinks that by the word Church” 
something different should be understood from that 
hierarchy which at all-times, and especially since the 
(Ecumenic Council, has absorbed, usurped, and concen- 
trated all power in its own hands. The Church, he 
says, is the congregation of all the faithful, and the 
State, on whom, with the jus protegendi, devolves also 


the jus inspiciendi, is bouud to see that the right of 


the laity and the interest of the lower clergy be not 
sacrificed to the abuse of Papal and Episcopal authority. 
The Minister conceives that this duty of the State may 
be fulfilled by some better contrivance than a Con- 
cordat or the exercise of the Kequatur or Placet, and 
he — to bring before Parliament a bill empower- 
in e laity to reclaim the rights to which they are 
entitled in the government of the Church. Already in 
some of the parishes in the diocese of Mantua and else- 
where the le have taken the initiative by refusing 
to ackno an parish priests appointed by obnoxious 
and ‘hostile bishops and brioging in parsons of their 


own choice, The Government bave hitherto been 


unable to sanction these popular elections by conferring 


upon these elected parsons the temporalities belongin 
tot their office. The drift of the bill now — 
it may be med, will be to empower the State upon 
some equitable rate and method to acknowledge the 
ple's acticn in these elections, and to dispose of the 
— ties in favour oi the people's chosen candidate. 
It is a strong measure, and not free from risk; but, A 


the one it is evident that the t system ean- 
not by any possibility be pervovered in, and "that some 
limit must put upon the tyranny exercised by the 


bishops on the lower clergy—a tyranny lately aggra- 
salad ovak beyond all the boundaries of 9 


institutions; and, on the other hand, the Italian Govern- 
in ecclesiastical affairs 
with so much temperance aud liberality that they may 


ment has thus far proceeded 


be safely trusted to devise some arrangement equally 
intended to guard the people’s liberties and to promote 
the true interests without compromising the dignity 
and proper authority of the Church. 
Notice has been published by the chiefs of the 
Centre, the Ultramontane faction, in the German 


Parliament, that nothing is known by them of any | 
steps having been taken by —. for bringing 


about an arrangement in reg 


to the politico- 
ecclesiastical conflict. 
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day, October 28, when a paper was read by Neville 
Goodman, Esq., M. A., the president, on Clerical 
Fellowships, which we have given in another 
column. It was unanimous'y resolved that the 
paper should be reserved for publication under 
the auspices of the society. We are glad to learn 
that this associa ion, which was formed last May, 
is in a flourishing condition, and is increasing both 
in numbers and efficiency. 


Bishop ELLicoT? AND THE CHURCH OF RoMR.— 
Preaching at Bristol Cathedral on Sunday, Bisho 
Ellicott said there had lately been a striking — 
N preconcerted advance all along the line 
of the Romish Church, which was so separated from 
the Reformed English Church that approximation 
was disloyalty, and even peace impossible. 
Attempted union with such a Church was far worse 
than fruitless. All endeavours to find a common 
ground were illusory and wrong. The secret advo- 
cacy of the perilous teaching of sacramental con- 
fession was the greatest danger with which loyal 
Churchmen had now energetically to contend, as it 
involved for the young and sensitive a danger which 
no words could overstate. 


THE INCREASE OF THE EpiscopaTe.—Lord Lyt- 
telton complained, in the course of a speech which 
he made on Tuesday, of the coldness of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate. He said it would have pa:sed the 

ouse of Commons had the Government held up 
its little finger. The Bishop of Lichfield, speaking 
on the same day at Shrewsbury, advocated an in- 
crease in the number of bishops. He suggested 
the formation of Derby and Shrewsbury as Epis- 
copal sees, and said tbat in furtherance of such an 
arrangement he should be willing to make as large 
a surrender of his present income as the authorities 
in Church and State might permit. At a meeting 
of the Society for Promoting the Increase of the 
Home Episcopate, Lord Lyttelton presiding, it was 
resolved to request Mr. Baresford Hope to intro- 
duce his enabling bill on the first day of next 
session. | 


Tue Sovtuwick Scanpat —The Rev. John 
Goring, who, in a paragraph copied int» our last 
number, was charged with being instrumental in 
inflicting a petty annoyance on an aged Noncon- 
formist mioister, by issuing a warrant appointing 
him parish constable of Southwick, sends an ex- 
planation to the Pull Mall Gazette which places the 
ma ter in a less un‘avourable light. Mr. Goring 
says the name of Mr. Taylor was selected by the 
justices in the usual way from the list of persons 

ualified and liable to serve as parish constables. 

t would seem, however, that the name was im- 
properly inserted by the overseers, as Dissenting 
ministers of a registerel place of worship who 
follow no other calling, and persons over fifty years 
of age, are exempt from liability to serve such an 
office. We should be glad to tind the statement 
that a young Nonconformist minister at Bourne- 
mouth, an M.A. of London University, has been 
appuiuted a collector of taxes against his will, ex- 
plained away in a similar manner. 


THe WESLEYANS AND THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH. 
—Describing a Wesleyan meeting held at Burs- 
lem on Thursday last, the Staffordshire Adver- 
tier says :—The financial result was a striking 
illustration of the power of Christian liberality when 
animated by enthusiastic attachment to a particular 
church, and the Wesleyans are much to be con- 
gratulated on their large-heartedness in this 
particular. But of far greater significance was the 
manner in which Dr. Punshon’s allusions to the re- 
lations between the Wesleyans and the Established 
Church were received. After stating that the 
Wesleyan Church was the largest in the United 
States, the largest in Canada, and one of the 
largest both in Australia and at home, he ridiculed 
unsparingly the suggestion that the time was 
approaching when it would be absorbed in the 
Church of England. He pointed o the United 
States and Canada as countries in which Wes- 
leyanism stood on perfect equality with all other 
communions, being nobody’s vassal, nobody's poor 
relation.’ Speaking of the passionate longing of 
Chinamen in America to be buried in their native 
land, he said, having no parish churchyard they 
were better off than Wesleyans in England, who 
when they asked for bread could not even get a 
stone. e drift of these observations was instantly 
apprehended by the vast audience, who cheered the 
speaker enthusiastically. 


—— —ñ—— 


Mr. Holman Hunt (says the Athenwum) has left 
England for France and Germany, and, after a brief 
tour in the latter country, will proceed to Italy, 
where he will remain for a somewhat longer period, 
and reach Jerusalem in about two months. His 
friends wish Mr. Hunt happiness in his approaching 
marriage. 

Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, left 
London on Friday for the East to resume his 
researches in Assyria. He will be absent six 
months, returning to this country in May. It is 
not unlikely he will leave England again in August 
to continue the explorations, whicb cannot be con- 
ducted during the rainy season. 


Concordia states that Professor Macfarren has 
undertaken t) compose a can‘ata for the musical 
festival at Glasgow next year. and an oratorio for 
the Birmingham fcs val. The first ramed—an 
adaptation, as to its libretto, from Scott's ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake,” by Mdme. Natalie Macfarren —is 
already far advanced towards completion. The 
subject of the oratorio is not yet announced, 
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We regret to learn that Professor Charlton, of 
the Western College, Plymouth, is dangerously ill. 

BLAck BURN. — The Rev. John Byles, who has 
been for nearly six years pastor of the Independent 
Church — in James-street Chapel, Blackburn, 
having been advised by his medical attendant to 
seek rest and change of air during the next six 
months, tendered his resignation. At a numerous 
meeting of the church and congregation it was 
unanimously resolved to request Mr. Byles to with- 
draw his resignation and to await the result of his 
intended residence in some more genial climate. 
This result was accompanied with a most liberal 
pecuniary offer. After mature consideration Mr. 
Byles felt it to be his duty to adhere to his resolu- 
tion, beiog convinced that the damp and smoky 
„ age of Blackburn would prevent his retain- 
ing the physical vigour so needful for successful 
ministe:ial labour. We understand that Mr. Byles 
intends spending the winter in the south of France 
or in Algeria. 

Haverstock - Hitt CHAPEeL.—On Thursday, 
Ovt. 28, the Rev. John Nunn, who has for twenty- 
five years laboured as the pastor of the 3 
hill Chapel, met the church and congregation in 
the schoolroom of that place of worship, Mr. 
Shoveller in the chair. In the course of the evening 
many members of the church testified to their 
affection and respect for their minister, who was 

resented with a testimonial, consisting of a cheque 
for 400/., with a atationery cabinet, to Mr. Nunn, 
and a handsome album to Mrs. Nunn. It was 
stated that the contributions to the testimonial 
had been received from all classes of hearers, a fact 
which gave evident pleasure to the pastor. This 
kindly expression of regard has been given at a 
time when considerable effurts have been made in 
other ways. During the last fifteen months some 
1,200/. to 1,300/. have been contributed towards the 
alteration and repairs of the church, the erection 
of class-rooms, and the extension of the local mis- 
sion. 

HAMMERSMITH. —The Rev. W. Page; B. A., the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Philip Bailhache, was recognised 
as the pastor of West-end Baptist Chapel, Hammer- 
smith, on Oct. 28, the Rev. C. Bailbache presiding. 
The Rev. S. Green, a deacon of the pal. gave a 
statement of the circumstances which had led to the 
calling of the Rev. W. Page to the pastorate. He 
referred to the Rev. Philip Bailhache, and his re- 
moval to Melbourne, Australia, and to the kindly 
help which the church had received during the in- 
terval from esteemed ministers and brethren who 
bad occupied the pulpit. Mr. Page having spoken, 
the Rev. W. G. Lewis offered the designation 
prayer; the Rev. J. P. Chown addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘ Combined Effort between the Pastor 
and the People”; the Rev. W. G. Lewis addressed 
the church on the mutual relations between the 
members ; the Rev. R. Macbeth gave a welcome in 
the name of the Congregational churches ; and Mr. 
S. Watson spoke of the happy domestic relations of 
the new pastor. The chapel was filled in every 

rt. 
"rn APPRENTICESHIP SocreTy.—A special social 
meeting of the committee was held on Monday 
evening, Nov. Ist, at the Memorial Hall, for the 
purpose of presenting a beautiful illuminated 
address of respect, confidence, and love to their 
late devoted and disinterested secretary—the Rev. 
I. Vale Mummery, F. R. A. S. After having occu- 
pied the post for twenty-three years, and greatly 
increased its funds, and its beneficiaries, Mr. Mum- 
mery felt it imperative on him, through the pressure 
of domestic affliction, and of numerous public en- 
gagements, to resign his office, which the committee 
were compelled, though reluctantly, to accept. The 
half-yearly meeting of the society, held a few weeks 
since, feeling the necessity, if possible, of retaining 
Mr. Mnmmery’s connection with the institution, 
unanimously resolved to ask him to accept the 
office of president. To this Mr. Mummery has 
kindly acceded, and has engaged to exert what in- 
fluence he can in promoting the important objects 
ok the society. Peter Bunnell, Esq., occupied the 
chair on this occasion. The testimon‘al was pre- 
sented by the Rev. R. Ashton, and addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. W. Tarbotton, W. Grigsby, 
J. Speng. J. H. Wilson, W. Campbell, E. H. 
Jones, and others. The meeting was a most grati- 
fying one to all parties, and broke up by Mr. Tar- 
botton invoking the benediction of heaven on the 
new president and the new secretary. The Rev. 
Job Marchant, of Kennington, who has been 
assistant-secretary for seven years, was elected 
unanimously to the secretaryship. 

Suppen Darn or a Misstonary.—The Sin. 
gapore Straits Times of Sept. 7 reports ‘‘ the sudden 
death —0on the preceding evening—‘‘of the Rev. 
B. P. Keasberry, who fell dead while preaching to 
his congregation in his mission a ag in Princess- 
street. Dr. Little was immediately sent for, and 
hastened to the chape!, but could be of no assistance, 
as Mr. Keasberry had died instantaneously, evi- 
dently from disease of the heart, from which he 
had long been suffering. Mr. Keasberry was highly 
esteemed by all classes of the community, having 
incessantly laboured for the past thirty-six years 
for the religious and secular education of the 
Malays, and accomplished much good.“ Mr. Keas- 
berry was at one time connected with the London 
Missionary Society, but on the opening of China to 
free trade, the society deemed it desirable tu tend 
all their missionaries in the Straits Settlements to 
that country. Mr. Keasberry, who had thoroughly 


day evening, the 27th ult. 
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mastered the Malay language, and who had gathered 
a school and a congregation of native Christians 
together, felt that these interests could not be 
abandoned, so he elected to remain in Singapore, 
and carry on the work on his own account. This 
he has done for nearly forty years with great 
patience and perseverance. Amongst his pupils 
were the sons of various Malay rajahs, the most 
notable being His Highness the Maharajah of 
Johore, and his brother His Highness Abdal- 
raham. Mr. Keasberry leaves a widow and a large 
family. Owing to his benevolence and charitable- 
ness, they will have litt'e to fall back upon. 

Lay REPRESENTATION AMONG THE WESLEYAN 
MetuHopists.—for several years ths Methodist 
Connexion has been considering the subject of lay 
representation, and it has been known that the 
Revs. W. Arthur, John Bedford, the late Luke 
Wiseman, the late Charles Prest, Dr. Rigg. and 
other leading ministers, looked favourably upon 
the proposal. The question has made rapid pro- 
gress, and it is not unlikely that it will before lon 

e settled to the satisfaction of both ministers an 
laymen, On Thursday and Friday the ministers 
appointed at the Conference and the ministers 
elected by the September Permanent District 
Meetings for the purpose met in London. We 
understand that they were not able to complete 
their work, and have adjourned until January, but 
that the discussions were full, free, and satisfac- 
tory. The points under consideration for the 
general question are what subjects shall be dealt 
with by ministers alone, and what matters shall be 
determined by ministers and laymen jointly, when 
the ministers and laymen shall meet together, 
and how the lay representatives shall be elected, 
and upon what plan the ministerial representa- 
tives shall be appointed. In January it is pro- 
bable that the adjourned committee will com- 
plete its deliberations and settle all its resolutions 
and decisions. These will be sent to the May 
district meetings to be discussed by the ministers 
after which the whole question will be discussed 
by the ministers and laymen unitedly in a 
committee appointed for the purpose. The resolu- 
tions of this mixed committee, together with those 
of the preceding committees, will be brought before 
the Conference in Nottingham, which will probabl 
fix and settle the most important points.—Le 
Mercury. ? 

STOCKWELL GREEN.—The Rev. J. B. Heard, who 
not long since seceded from the Establishment and 
elected to cast in bis lot with the Congregational 
body, and whose name will be familiar to our 
readers as having delivered many a lecture on 
behalf of the objects of the Liberation Society, was 
publicly recognised on Tuesday, November 2, as 
the pastor of the Stockwell Green Congregational 
Church. There was a large attendance. Dr. 
M‘All, who, as President of Hackney College, is 
one of the trustees of the chapel, presided, and in- 
teresting addresses were delivered by the Rev. W. 
Braden, B. A., minister „ok the Weigh House 
Chapel; the Rev. Edward White, of Kentish 
Town; and the Rev. Dr. Allon, of Highbury. 
Mr. Braden said that Mr. Heard had beon tested 
as severely as any man could be; and, having 
borne such a strain, they might safely trust bim to 
bear any future annoyances. He had left the 
Establishment alone—a far harder thing to do than 
to leave it with two-thirds of a nation. sir. White, 
as one who had known Mr. Heard for many years, 
testified to his great and varied learning, and to his 

ssession of what is better than learning—a most 
fovi heart. He adds the grace of manner (said 
Mr. White) to the grace of principle, and keeps a 
loving face to those whom he has left; on which 
account he is all the more welcome to those with 
whom he now unites. Dr. Allon said he looked 
with more interest than anxiety to the result of 
this settlement ; for he had never met with a man 
who had brought with him out of the Establish- 
ment so little of the savour of priestliness as Mr. 
Heard. Indeed, he did not know a truer, simpler 
man; and he counselled the people to give him 
their perfect confidence. Dr. David McK wan, of 
the Clapham-road Presbyterian Church, said that, 
being quite a new-comer to London, he could not 
understand how it was that he felt so thoroughly 
at home at this meeting; but he found a solution 
of the problem in the blessed, uniting power of 
Christian love. The proceedings were brought to 
a close by Professor McAll offering prayer. 


BLACKHEATH.—The public recognition of the 
Rev. Henry Batchelor, late of Glasgow, as the 
pastor of Blackheath Church, took place on Wednes- 
Despite the incle- 
mency of the weather there was a large, influential, 
and enthusiastic gathering. The Rev. Dr. Raleigh 
presided, and was supported by the neighbouring 
ministers, and others irom a distance, while letters 
of apology for absence were received from the Revs. 
S. Martin, Dr. Allon, J. Baldwin Brown, W. 
Braden, &c. In his opening address, Dr. Raleigh 
referred to his own intimate relations with Mr. 
Batchelor in Glasgow, and expresse ! confidence 
that in his new sphere he would abundantly 
maintain the Christian cause. The Rev. J. Beazley, 
tbe late pastor, whom ill health obliged to retire 
rejoiced to think that an earnest man of God had 
been placed over the branch church in Burnt Ash- 
lane, and still more so that Mr. Batchelor had been 
settled over that gation. The Rev. R. H. 
Martin (Baptist) as the minister of another deno- 
mination which ought not to be another, con- 

tulated the new pastor and congregation. 
Shean} The Rev. Mr. Young (Wesleyan) said 
e had been a minister for twenty-five years, but 


was never ‘‘recognised.” They, as Wesleyans. 
floated into their new spheres of Jabour and out of 
them, nobody knowing mnch about them. He almost 
coveted the position of Mr. Batchelor in such a 
church. He thought one of the sigas of the times 
was the growing fellowship between ministers and 
members of different churches. The Rev. Dr. D. 
M‘Ewan, late of Glasgow and now of Clapham, 
said that Mr. Batchelor’s pnblic influence in Glas- 
gow, from the time of his settlement, had been 
steadfly growing. He was one of those men to 
whom the Christian community looked for support 
in sll philanthropic and benevolent schemes; and 
on the platform he was a power for good; while 
all through his ministry be had been noted for his 
kind, Christian warmth of heart and generous 
catholicity of spirit. (Applause.) After a few 
words from the Rev, A. 1 and Dr. Willis, 
and an appropriate speech from Mr. Batchelor, a 
13 from the Rev. R. Robinson, of the London 
issionary Society, brought the meeting to a close. 
GREAT CoxwE.LL, West Berxks.—In our last we 
briefly referred to the circumstances under which 
a new Congregational chapel has been erected in 
this village, through the agency of friends at 
Faringdon, and by the assistance of Mr. Robert 
Sinclair, of Highbury. who laid the first stone in 
May last. The late Earl of Radnor, whose Berk- 
shire seat was at Coleshill, and who was once 
known as the Radical Peer,” and as having been 
in favour of disestablishment, maintained a mission 
in this village at his own expense, which his son, 
whose religious as well as political opinions were very 
different from those of his honoured father, sup- 
ressed at the request uf the vicar and three neigh- 
uring priests. This was the signal for the pre- 
sent movement, promoted by the Congregational- 
ists of Faringdon, a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood presenting a site. The new chapel opened 
last Wednesday is a tasteful buildiug, erected at 
a cost of about 500/., and will seat some 150 people. 
At the opening service in the afternoon the Rev. 
J. G. ers, A.A., preached to a crowded con- 
gregation from Luke xxiv. 47. The discourse was 
characterised by the usual force and earnestness of 
the eminent preacher, and it was universally felt 
that a worthy commencement of a pre-eminently 
worthy work had been made. A collection at the 
close of the sermon realised 91. 3s. 3d. The remain- 
ing services Were, for various reasons, transferred 
to the Congregational Chapel at Faringdon. Here 
at half- past five o’clock a public tea-meeting was 
held in the schoolroom, and various speeches of a 
8 kind were delivered by the Revs. 
T. C. Udall, the minister of the chapel, J. G. 
Rogers, and other ministers; aleo, in response to a 
cordial vote of thanks to the members of the Build- 
ing Committee, by Messrs, O. Gerring and A. Clay- 
den, the treasurer and hon. secretary respectiv 7 
of the said committee. At half. past seven o’cloc 
a public service was held in the Faringdon Con- 
gregational Chapel, when Mr. Rogers again 
reached to a large and appreciative audience. A 
nancial statement made by the treasurer, con- 
veyed the pleasing intelligenee that the whole cost 
of the new chapel, with all its incidental expenses, 
had that day been fully met. 
Messrs. Moopy AND SANKEY opened their 
labours as revivalists in Brooklyn on October 24. 
They held their meetings in the Skating Rink, the 
most capacious building in that city, and it was 
crowded inside and out. About 7,000 people 
thronged inside, and as mate mene filled up the 
space outside the building, being unable to gain 
admission. As a service to attract the multitade, 
the meetings in Brooklyn are highly successful. 
The great majority of the audience were of the 
class one is accustomed to see at Plymouth Church 
or Brooklyn Tabernacle. The churches on Brook- 
lyn Heights, more than a mile away, were not very 
well represented, and very few persons are said to 
have come over from New York. Judging from 
the expressions of many of the audience when the 
services closed, it might be concluded that the 
first impressions of the public were a disappoint- 
ment. Too much had been expected, newspaper 
sensational reports having wrought the popular 
anticipation to too high a pitch. Sankey seemed, 
however, to quicken the emotions in a way that 
Moody could not accomplish, and the singing was 
enerally declared a greater achievement then 


he preaching. Every day, excepting Satur- 
day, the work goes on morning and even- 
ing. The revivalists themselves profess to 


be abundantly satisfied with the results of their 
labours thus far. They say that the class of people 
with whom they are dealing in Brooklyn are much 
leas susceptible to revival influences than the middle 
classes of England, but they believe that the im- 

ression made upon them will be equally enduring. 

hey have to deal, they say, with a higher order 
of intelligence, and must convince the head as 
well as touch the heart, a twk which is 
much more arduovs. While all the Sunday 
services are at the Rink, the morning services 
on week-days are at churches in Brooklyn, and are 
held as prayer-mectings. Yesterday, Oct. 25, the 
morning service was at Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
which was filled to repletion, and Mr. Moody, in 
the course of the meeting, said :—‘‘ If God don’t 
work here in Brooklyn, there can be nothing done. 
But if he does a work, it will be deep and lasting as 
eternity itself. I have agood deal more hope of 
these prayer-meetings than I have of preachirg 
down at the Rink. Why, it ain’t preaching that 
Brooklyn wants. You have had more preaching 
during the last thirty years than any other city in 
the world. You have better preachers here than I 
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am, and there are better singers here than Mr. 
Sankey is. God created the world out of nothing, 
and if God can create a world like this, can’t He 
save our friends?” The New York newspapers 
have s and highly-coloured reports of the 
proceedings at these meetings. It is the sensation 
of the hour.—Times Correspondent. 

Mr. SPuRGEON AND THE Pastor’s CoLLEGE.— 
Cu Friday evening the annual meeting, which was 
preceded 4 tea- meeting in the schoolroom of 
the supporters of the Pastor’s College connected 
with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts, 
was held in the Tabernacle, and was attended by 
eeveral thousand persons, the proceedings being of 
the greater interest in so far that they partook of 


the character of a farewell to Mr. Spurgeon on his 


approaching d ure for the South of France, 
where he intends to remain for some weeke. Mr. 
Spurgeon, in commencing the 8 said the 
0 offerings on behalf of the college had been 
kept up to an amount which showed that the 
institution still had thé sympathy of the congrega- 
tion. Last year the amount collected was 1,874l., 
and, pg from the amount already subscribed 
this year, he expected that at the close the number 
of pol contributed would be again found to 
correspond with the figures denoting the year— 
1875. Ata recent mee of the tional 
body accounts from various colleges stated 
yon ae come forward to join the ministry 
were in number and poor in quality. He also 
sent a statement to that meeting in reply to ques- 
tions from the Congregationalists, and in it he said 
differing in that b from ali the other replies 
which were read, that the young men offering for 
this college were about two or three times as 
numerous as he wanted, and that he believed the 
uality of them were never better than at present. 
There were Aeg from the United 
States, from from the Continent of 
Europe, and there were in the college at the present 
moment two Germans and a Dutchman, and they 
had just sent away a brother from Portugal. 
Applications had been received from almost every 
0 ry, and the last was from Central Russia; 
but the bulk of course came from England, and, 
N peer from Scotland. At nt there were 
100 students in the college, but if they could take 
300 they could not meet all the ee ad- 
mission either as or a8 missionaries, During 
the ten institution had been worki 
there been sent out from it 322 students, an 
during that time there had been a total increase to 
the Bs churches of 30,677 persons, and the 
clear gain to the denomination was close upon 
20,000 persons. Ke «waar He was strongly of 
opinion that the great good which was to be done 
by the church would come out ot permanent 
glad to seo dd er ring up to preach the 
see e 
Gospel with much power, and stit up o people; 
but if ever the got to believe that no 
thing was to be accomplished by the regular 
, but that 3 hag to be done by 
fits and starts, it make a most egre ous 
mistake, and would have to suffer for it. The 
way in which Obrist's kingdom was to be built 
was by t irit of God blessing the Chure 
thr constant 2 vine persistent effort. He 
would have the istian minister as highly 
educated as any man in the State, and he should 
be the leader in every form of knowledge; but 


never, he would God permit them to fall 
into the idee’ that souls were to be saved by 
human labour and knowledge. As he was goin 
away immediately, he wished to say that he h 
put the college buildings into trust, so that if he 
should be suddenly taken away the institution 
might still go on. (Applause.) The meeting was 
then addressed by the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, vice- 
president of the college, and by several of the 
students; after which Mr. Spurgeon said it had 
been announced that he would give a lecture 
illustrative of a trip up the Thames, But he had 
not had time to prepare a lecture, and all he could 
do was to say afew words respecting the trip, which 
he did in his usual humorous and racy style. Mr. 
Tout then exhibited on a large white screen, by 
means of the lime light, a series of dissolving views 
of different on the Thames, which, from the 
applause which they elicited, seemed to give great 
satisfaction to the audience. 


Messrs. Straban’s announcements include: 
‘*Ritualism and the Church of England,” by the 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone: —“ German Love,” 
edited by Professor Max Muller; The Lord's 
Prayer,” aa „ J. Vaughan; K. F. Von 
Kléder’s “The Self-Made Man,” translated by 
A. M. Christie ; ‘‘The Wise Woman,” by George 
MacDonald; Mrs. Haweis’s Golden Key to 
Chaucer ;” Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Saxon Studies; 
‘* Sermons preached in CrathieChurch,” by Principal 
Tulloch ; and The Devil's Chain,” by Edward 
Jenkins, M.P. | 

SHamM Decrees. —General Schenck writes to the 
papers that he has been in n with the 
United States Government on the subject of the 
sale by persons in this country of degrees or dip- 
lomas 8 to be conferred by certain Ame- 
rican Colleges and Universities. He encloses two 
letters from the Governors of the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey respecting two institu- 
tions called The Philadelphia University of Medi- 
cine and ry,” and! The Livingston University 
of America,” and it appears from these letters that 
there are no such institutions in existence, 


at the | 


Correspondence, 


— — 
HARE-COURT CHURCH AND ITS LAT E 
PASTOR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—It is certainly not consistent with anything 
that I have observed in your conduct hitherto to admit 
into your columns such statements as those affecting 
myself contained in last week’s Nonconformist, and 
to refuse any chance of self-defence to the victim of 
such treatment. I shall therefore assume that yon 
will not refuse to insert at loast the very few words 
which the communication from the Hare-court deacons 
and your own note call for. 

With reference to the former it is only necessary to 
say, in the first place, that theirs is an e parte state- 
ment. And secondly, that it is self evidently absurd 
for them to say that the allegations contained in this 
pamphlet consist almost entirely of such as were inves- 
tigated long ago, and disproved to the satisfaction of 
all persons concerned, with the éxception of those by 
whom they were made,” How could they know that, if 


it were true? They have been wisely advised to re- 


frain from all attempt at proof, 

With reference to your own note, I can only say that 
I differ in toto from your opinions therein expressed, 
and have reasons too. As to the recommendation 
which you offer, that I shouid suppress the pamphlet, 
I can only say further that the style in which I have 
been treated by yourself, but more especially by others, 
is not the kind of thing likely to induce me to act on 
such recommendation. 

I remain, yours truly, 


JOHN SINCLAIR, 
Peekham, Oct. 9, 1875. 


% We insert Mr. Sinclair's letter, though we do not 
see that it betters his case, or makes his attack look a 
whit more just or generous than it did before. Surely 
he is an assailant, not a victim. Our recommendation 
that he should suppress his pamphlet was simply based 
on the belief that it was the only means of repairing 
a wrong act, and nothing that he has written- above 
tends to alter that conviction. 


“OUR CITY CHURCHES,” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — The admirable letter of your correspondent 
upon the above title deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every Free-Churchman, especially the 
remark wherein he laments the removal of our 
city churches into the suburbs. Is he aware that 
every year the population of the interior of our 
towns is decreasing, and that very rapidly? In one 
single decade the population of the “City” has 
decreased by nearly 40,000 people! So it is in Bir- 


Bradford. Warehouses, banks, and offices are taking 
the places of houses, and the people, poor as well as 
rich, are moving to the outskirts of our towns. People, 
as a rule, except to hear a favourite preacher, will not 
go into the centres to worship, and provision must be 
made for them, or they will leave us entirely. Ik 
they do not, their children will. At Scarborough 
I met a gentleman, and in conversation I asked 
him if he attended the largest Congregational 
church in Yorkshire, as ho used to do. No, 
he said, he had gone to live in the outskirts, and there 
being no Congregational Chureh near, he and his family 
had begun to attend a Parliamentary church. This is 
a single case, out of thousands, wherein we have lost 
people, because we have not made adequate provision 
ir. the suburbs of our towns, for the rapid increase of 
the population. 

Let not any one heod the misleading cry, that we are 
leaving the poor and going after the rich. Such a state. 
ment is false, and only said for a purpose by people 
who belong to the “rich man’s church,” and who envy 
our success in many populous districts. Tako as a 
single examp’e the town in which I live. In the richest 
part of the borough, paying one-seventh of the whole 
taxation, and containing a population of 30,000, we 
hare, up to the present date, ouly had a small mission 
church to hold 450 people. The centre of the town 
is well provided with large and commodio is churches, 
but the outskirts are comparatively neglected. So it is 
in Leeds, where within a few red yards we have 
four large places of worship, whilst the suburbs are, 
except in three instances—Headingley, Beeston, and 
Armley—supplied with mission churches. With respect 


to London these are the statistics I alluded to — 


1861. 1871. 
Houses. People. Houses. People. 
13,208. 112,063. 9,305. 74,897. 


Thus there were in 1871 nearly 4,000 houses and more 
than 37,000 people less in the city than there were in 
1861, in a space of only ten years, 

This vast increase of our outlying population and the 
decrease in the centres of our large towns and cities 
deserves the thoughtful and prayerful consideration of 
all who wish well to our Free-Churches, and I must 
leave it to abler hands than mine to take up the sub- 
ject. | 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A FREE-CHURCHMAN, 


Bradford, Nov, 8, 1875. 


mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and 


THE PERPLEXITIES OF INVESTORS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dan SIR,—There appeared last week in your 
columns a most prominent advertisement of the 
Keokuk and Kansas City Railway Company, an invest- 
ment introduced and strongly recommended by the 
Co-operative Credit Bank. Those of your readers who 
wish to learn what is said by persons who have some 
knowledge of the origin of certain recently floated 
financial schemes, as to this and other matters with 
which the Keokuk and Kansas Railway is not wholly 
unassociated, will do well to read the World of last 
Wednesday (Nov. 3), the Times money article of Friday 
(Nov. 5), and the Hour for the last three or four days, 
I suppose it is not possible that the advertisement 
columns of a newspaper should be closed against the 
announcements or solicitations of unscrupulous men, 
but it is somewhat embarrassing to the uninitiated to 
read to-day an expusure of very questionable transactions 
associated with some hitherto unsuspected and untar- 
nished names, and to-morrow to see again the fair 
promises, the asseverations of bona fides, and the care- 
ful estimate of profits now familiar to the most 
unwary, which accompany the announcement of the 
last new commercial venture. The effect of this is, of 
course, to bring discredit upon all joint-stock securities, 
and in this case, as in so many others in this dis- 
ciplinary sphere, the innocent suffer with the guilty. 

With regard to the investing public, it is to be feared 
that they are to some extent guided by the advertise- 
ments of publiccompanies, and especially is it to be feared 
that those persons least capable of applying any suitable 
test to the statements and considerations upon which 
the appeal for public support is based, are attracted by 
the fireworks so froely displayed. Having had con- 
siderable experience in reference to the prospectuses of 
public companies, I would recommend those who have 
formed no rule for themselves to consider the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Reject without furtber inquiry any scheme which 
has not on its management one or more names of men 
of good commercial standing in this country. 

2. Reject any scheme which proposes or provides for 


the payment of promotion money in cash to persons not 


otherwise interested in the concern. | 

3. Reject any scheme which has not attached to its 
prospectus the name of some public accountant of good 
reputation as auditor. 

4, If satisfied on these preliminary points, ascertain 
before deciding upon investment whether those engaged 
in the promotion of the company have themselves 
embarked more than a nominal sum in the under- 
taking. 5 

Apart from and beyond all these minor rules, it seems 
to me that unless there are special circumstances 
pointing to a different course, it is always well for an 
intending investor to place his money in adventures of 
which he has some practical knowledge and experience; 
or, if that be not possible, as it is not in the case of 
ladies and the professional class, it would be well (where 
five per cent, is regarded as insufficient) to take the 
professional advice of some accountant or actuary of 
well-established reputation as to.a fit mode of invest- 
ment; and I am sure such an inquirer would be pointed 
to one or othe: of the numerous sources of investment 
which. are proved indubitably to be sound and flourish- 
ing both by the large accumulated assets securely 
inverted, and by a long and unvaried course of success- 
ful and remunerative trading shown by successive 
yearly accounts of profit and loss. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
AN ACCOUNTANT. 

30, Mark Lane, E. C., Nov. 9, 1875. 

{fn connection with the above letter it may be as 
well to say, what otherwise would not have been 
publicly referred to, that our manager had already 
directed the suspension of a contract advertisement of 
the Co-operative Credit Bank, which was accepted 
some time since in entire ignorance of the grave 
allegations that could be brought against it, but 
which have only lately appeared in print. The 
advertisement, so far as we are concerned, will be alto- 
gether cancelled, unless it should be conclusively shown 
that the bank referred to is worthy of public con- 
fdence,—Ep. Noxcon. | 


MODERN REVIVALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſos mist, 


Sin, — As the Nonconformist is anything but a close- 
borough religiously, I should like to give expression to 
a few thoughts in its columns touching the singular 
moral phenomena of the last few months. We have 
passed through quite a new phase of religious life 
within the year. America has played a most importiunt 
part in the drama which has been passing before our 
eyes. Sundry citizens of that remarkable portion of 
the civilised world—Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
have had a monopoly of our attention, I am not 
going to enter upon a critique of the teaching of the 
New World revivalists, nor have I any desire to touch 
the unique scandal of Brooklyn. Such matters aré 
altogether too high for me, or toolow. My remarks 
will be of a more general character. I have given a 
great deal of time to the study of the religious move- 


ment, and have reached sundry pretty firm conclusions 
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reapecting it. I may at once candidly admit that from | 


the first I have been utterly incredulous as to the per- 
manent value of the transatlantic mission of the respec- 
tive sets of revivalists. 

A couple of visits paid within the last two years to the 
natural home of this religious hysteria—known as revi- 
valism—are mainly responsible for my hesitancy of wel- 
come. Isawagood deal of the religious life of the Western 
Continent during my five months’ travels, and the more I 
saw of it the less I liked it. The whole moral superstruc- 
ture seemed to me to be cemented with sensationalism. 
Everything appeared to be ia vogue, save those grand old 
principles of eternal rectitude which were illustrated and 
typified by the illustrious Sir John Eliot, in those memo- 
rable words of his on his way to the Tower“ A thou- 
sand deaths rather than defile my conscience, the chastity 
and purity of which I value beyond the wealth of worlds! 
It did not appear to strike anyone as strange and excep- 
tional that a very exalted pitch of pious emotionalism at 
Church on Sunday should be followed by all sorts of moral 
obliquities at the store on Monday. Robinson's a 
smart fellow, Sir,“ meant rather a compliment to the 
really dishonest merchant or broker, than anything in 
the shape of an apology for the discrepancy. Pious 
sentiment and selfieh lives, might’ sum up the apparent 
characteristics of the serio-comic, gushing, rhapsodical 
religionists, I spent a Sabbath in Washington a year 
ago, and went morning and evening to one of the prin- 
cipal churches. In the interval of worship I attended 
a sort of Bible-class or experience meeting. It was a 
strange affair! The leader appeared to me to be not 
far from the realm of lunacy; but no one present 
seemed at all apprehensive of danger. They were 
there to be operated upon, and he was the magician. 
The senses must be dazzled, emotions enkindled, zeal 
inflamed ; andjto promote all this, wondrous experiences 
were unbosomed. I thought of the words of a good old 
saint long gone to his rest, in answer to a string of 
self-accusations which he had been listening to from his 
talkative visitor, My brother, it is well to speak thus 
humbly of yourself, but it, would be infinitely better to 


say nothing at all.“ Exactly so. Lived piety, rather than 


talked, In this respect, America, like the other quarters 
of the world, falls short. And this, I think, is the short- 
coming of modern Revivalism. It is stimulus rather 
than sfrength. I have watched very closely the prac- 
tical working of the thing. Church-members of very 
questionable home characteristics have gone long dis- 
tances to sit at the feet of dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith,“ 
or to hear Mr. Sankey sing of the Shining Shore.” 
They have come back filled with sublime, visions of the 
„Higher Life” ; but you soon find out they are not 
really healed of any malady. Apply any-test of cha- 
racter—alas! you will soon fiod that they are but— 


“The worse for mending, washed to fouler stains.” 


Added to the original sins of avarice, pride, and half-a- 
dozen minor immoralities, now is found au intolerable 
pharisaism, The ordinary ministry of the Church is 
tame and lifeless. Everything and everybody is 
steeped in worldliness.“ They wish to talk of no- 
thing else but dear Jesus,” and the Blood.” Ask 
them who they are going to vote for at the 
municipal election, they will throw up 
hands in pious horror. What have they to do with 
such things? Their citizenship} is in heaven. Let the 
potsherds of the earth strive with the potsherds of the 
earth, They were grovelling down there once, eager 
politicians, and like Martha of old careful and 
troubled about many things,” but now they are above 
it all; so high up as even to forget their debts. Now, 
Sir, this may be regarded as mere caricature. I 
heartily wish it were only that; but I am confident 
there are multitudes of earnest men amongst your far- 
reaching constituency who will endorse the picture as 
only too true to life. 

I think it is high time to speak out on the subject. 
A mawkish, shadowy, unrea! thing, compounded of 
feeling and fancy, is undermining our religious life; and 
asa consequence, truth and right are being slaughtered 
in our streets. The most sentimental of our modern 
pietists is only too glad to avail himself of the glorious 
heritage of civil and religious liberty won for him at 
Naseby or at Worcester by the worldlings of the com- 
monwealth. He does not see that, if he is right in his 
horror at the smell of gunpowiler, those grand old 
heroes—Hampden, Cromwell, Pym and Milton—must 
have been wrong. Passive subjection to priest and 
king is the one logical conclusion of their argument. 

Right over against all this pseudo · religious namby- 
pambyism, I place the absolute and imperative obliga- 
tions of the Christian of this momentous era, The 
inheritor of priecless civil and religious advantages, he 
must band them down unimpaired, strengthened, and 
enlarged to posterity. What was won at Naseby must 
be preserved at Westminster. The poiling-booth must 
be guarded as sacredly as the throne of grace. The 
power gained at the latter is needed to discharge 
aright the duty of the former. Had the Christian 
citizens of England done their duty at the last general 
election, we should not have had the disgraceful pages 
written in our history of the past two years. Instead 
of a heartless political acrobat at the helm of the State, 
with a following of representatives of men of the 
type of Lord Darnley’s tenantry, we should have 
had a statesman presiding over our political destinies, 
and perhaps the keystone placed in the arch 
of our religious liberties, There is much land yet to he 


their | 


possessed. Ten thousand minor tyrannies exist through- 
out the country. Priestism—the universal foe of 
nations and individuals—is rearing its head and hissing 
forth its anathemas all around. Tho children of our 
village schools are being taught the deadliness of their 
parents’ sin of Dissent. The Church is set before them 
as the door of heaven, and the chapel as the way to the 
pit. Nonconformist tenants are being ousted from 
their long-held farms. Wealthy corporations like 
Oxford University are bringing to bear influences 
adverse to religious liberty on their extensive domains. 
Not two miles from where I write lives a tenant of an 
Oxford college who, a Nonconformist at heart, has yet 
to attend the parish church and sauction its various 
burlesques of Christian worship, as the condition of his 
occupation of the valuable farm. 

The growth too of the preponderating power of 
wealth requires careful watching. I know of no more 
serious rock a head, Our millionaires are fast becoming 
masters of the position everywhere. Who can stand 
before the might of accumulated millions? Within 
this county of Berks alone are three gentlemen whose 
united wealth cannot fall far short of twenty millions 
sterling ! The territorial influence of these men is of 
course immense, as large farms by the score are being 
added year by year to their already enormous estates. 
It appears to me that this vast wealth should bear a 
much larger share of the taxation of the country than 
it does. Tha bulk of our taxation goes either to pay 
for soldiers and sailors to protect that wealth, or for the 
cost of such protection in the past. 

Only somewhat thus do I see a way of lessening the 


ever widening gulf between the rich and the poor. 


In conclusion, therefore, I venture to assert that eny 
religious teaching which unfits or indisposes a man for 
the discharge of his duties and responsibilities as a 
citizen is unworthy of his regard. The highest achieve- 
ment of the pulpit is the creation of a healthy, vigorous, 
moral manhood in the pew; and the measure of a 
religious community's value in a neighbourhood is the 
measure of its power to overthrow the surrounding 
social, political, and moral injustices. This seems to 
me to be the higher life which it becomes men to 
aspire to, and the revival“ needed is one that will 
conduce thereunto. 

A. C. 

P. S.—In looking over the above I am sensible of a 
danger of being misunderstood. It is exceedingly 
difficult for one in full sympathy with evangelical truth 
to deal honestly with an excrescence of the system 
without seeming to. disparage the thing itself. So far 
from intending to under-estimate the value of true love 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, I am increasingly convinced 
that it is the grand essential principle of Christianity. 


My controversy is with an outside religionism which 


says “ Lord, Lord,” but does not the things which He 
commands, a 


Obituary. 
— — 
DEATH OF THE REV. DAVID THOMAS, B. A., 
OF BRISTOL. 


The religious world in Bristol, says the local 
Daily Post, received a heavy shock on Sunday, from 
intelligence, which as the day wore became widely 
disseminated through the city, of the death of the 
Rev. David Thomas, B.A., the eminent pastor of 
Highbury Chapel. Upon the ears of his own con- 
gregation the news fell with the startling suddenness 
of a thunderclap. They were aware that for a few 
months past the rev. gentleman had not been in 
robust healtb, that the loss by death within a very 
brief period first of a dchild, then of his married 
daughter, Mrs. Elisha Robinson, and shortly 
afterwards of a favourite daughter, Miss Jessie 
Thomas, had N a good deal on his mind and 
spirits, but they had seen him performing day after 
day the duties of his pastorate, had heard him only 
on the previous Sunday preach (before the 
Mayor and many corporators) on behalf of the 
Children’s Hospital, a sermon which was as 
remarkable for its eloquence, originality, and vigour 
of thought as any discourse that had ever fallen 
from his lips, and some of them had seen him in the 
course of the week apparently quite as well as 
usual, Mr, Thomas dined on Saturday much as 
usual (Mrs. Thomas having gone to visit her eldest 
son, Mr. Leonard Thomas, at Coaley), and after- 
wards retired to his study for the purpose of — 
* for his Sunday duties. At about five o’clock 

e was attacked by a spasmodic seizure, which 
rendered his breathing exceedingly difficult, and 
caused bim to run from the room saying that he 
waoted more air. The household were naturally 
alacmed, and messengers were despatched for Mr. 
Crosby Leonard, the rev. gentleman’s relative 
and medical adviser. Mr. Leonard, unfortunately, 
was from home at the time, and was not able to 

o to Hillside before half-past six o’clock, but 
n the meantime Dr. Border had been called in and 
hid administered some stimulant, which gave 
temporary relief. Mrs. Thomas had also returned 
and was able to give her husband personal atten- 
tion, so that when Mr, Leonard saw him he seemed 
a little better ; his breathing was relieved, and he 
was able to lie on his back. Subsequently he be- 
came worse, suffering very acute pain, being ex- 
ceedingly restless, and when Dr. Burder again saw 
him at about ten or half-past ten o’clock he found 
him weaker, byt not so much so, we believe, as to 
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lead to any belief that he was in imminent danger. 
During the > however, his pains and restless- 
ness continued, and he seemed to be himself im- 
pressed with the idea that his end was near. He 
spoke of his daughter Jessie having asked him not 
long to delay his coming, and he said he should not 
be long. He also directed his Christian love to be 
given tu his deacons and to others of his friends 
whom he mentioned by name, and also to the entire 
church ‘with which he had been so long and closely 
connected. Towards morning a soothing draught 
which had been prescribed for him was admi- 
nistered, and seemed for a short period to bring 
him relief. Some time afterwards, however, he 
opened his eyes very widely, looked around him with 
an unusual expression, and said, Dying—dying 
—dying!” Then there was observed to come over 
his features an extraordinary kind of bright expres- 
sion, such as had been at times noted by close ob- 
servers whenhe was preaching; and at about half-past 
four on Sunday morning, he fell back upon his pillow 
and passed away from the scene of his labours—may 
we not add also, the scene of his triumphs? The morn- 
ing service at Highbury Chapel on Sunday was of a 
purely devotional character. It was conducted 
with great solemnity by the Rev. E. J. Hartland, 
the president of the Bristol Congregational Insti- 
tute. The rev. gentleman,gwho was himself much 
affected, related to the sorrowing congregation the 


much as they are narrated above. He conveyed to 
the worshippers assembled the expression of that 
pastor's dying love, and he joined with them in 
offering at the throne of heavenly grace earnest 
rayer that the burthen of affliction might be 
ightened to his family and mourning friends. In 
the evening the Rev. R. P. Clarke, of Lodge-street 
N occupied the pulpit, and, founding his re- 
marks upon the text, Phil. i. 21, delivered a dis- 
course bearing upon the general subject of a Chris- 
tian’s death, but making no special reference to the 
bereavement sustained by the congregation, except 
in the prayers. 

The deceased minister was by birth a Welshman, 
his parents having been in trade at Merthyr, and 
his brother still resides at Aberdare. Mr. Thomas, 
who was born in 1811, entered Highbury College in 
1830, where he remained for two years, and then 
went to Glasgow University, where he graduated. 
Forty years ago he became pastor of Zion Chapel, 
Bedminster, and ten years afterwards he accepted 
the invitation to become pastor of Highbury Chapel. 
—Mr. Thomas was Chairman of the Congregational 
Union in 1865, when he delivered two memorable 
addresses, the first in the Weigh House Chapel, 


London, on the 9th of May, on The Minister and 


the Church,” and the second on The Parent and 
the Church, at Brunswick Chapel, on October 
24, 1865. In October, 1867, he delivered a 
special sermon before the Union at Manchester. 
Having been in failing health for some time past 
a co-pastor, the Rev. H. E. Bottomley, has assisted 
him in his duties during the past two or three 
years, but it is only during the past week or two 
that his health showed symptoms of serious weak- 
ness. Mr. Thomas was twice married, first to a 
granddaughter of Mr. John Hare, senior, of Fin- 
field House, Knowle, who was the founder of, and 
worshipper at, Zion Chapel, She did not, how- 
ever, long survive their union; and secondly to a 
daughter of the late Mr. Robert Leonard. He has 
left to mourn their sad loss his widow, two sons 
(Mr. Leonard Thomas, iron manufacturer, of Coaley, 
and the Rev. Arnold Thomas, who has, we believe, 
a charge of a church at or near Ealing), and four 
unmarried daughters. 


The physical weakness of Mr. Thomas (says the 
Western Daily Mercury) never for a moment 
diminished the intellectual fervour of his preaching, 
and his lateet sermons were among the best he ever 
delivered. Had he consulted merely his own per- 
sonal desires, and listened to the warnings of 
gradual but „ er inability to sustain 
the continuous effort which the pastorate of a large 
congregation demands, he would have retired some 
years ago to enjoy, in well-earned repose, his 
seventh decade, which he beautifully called the 
Sabbath of bis life. But his anxiety to work while 
he could, even when work was to be done under 
great difficulties, and his desire to aid the congre- 
gation who found his ministry so advantageous 
among them, led him to continue to strive on, 
hoping, no doubt, as his — also did, 
that the known infirmities might prove of a tem- 
porary character. Such, alas, was not to bo the 
case. The death of this able minister will be heard 
of with real sorrow. He had the power of reaching 
in a very special degree the affections of the people 
among whom he laboured, and both by them and 


his colleagues in the Christian pulpit, of all de- 


nominations, the announcement of his demise will 
be read with that kind of regret which is elicited 
by the death of those who have devoted their lives 
to a noble work, and who, by their example, in- 
fluence, and teaching have stimulated the religious 
and moral life of all with whom they have come ia 
contact. Asa preacher, Mr. Thomas had great re- 
sources, He preached a genuine, practical Chris- 
tianity, and his sermons were marked by real earnest- 
ness aud vigour of thought. Preaching without notes, 
his subject seemed to develop by a natural sequence, 
and at times there was in his delivery a sort of in- 
spired eloquence, which found its force not only in 
words but in unstudied action, and a beautiful ex- 
pression of countenance ee as strongly as 
the powerful language which he employed. Mr. 
Thomas had laboured for forty years in Bristol, and 
the close of his ministerial labours will leave a 


details of their beloved pastor's last hours very 
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vacancy in the ranks of Nonconformity in this dis. | 
trict which it will be difficult to fill. He was 
truly a self-sacrificing worker; always consideri 
himself last; and whether we regard his grea 
ability, his earnestness, his zeal in every 
cause, or the successful results of his labours, we 
may truly say that Bristol has lost one of her most 
influential and usefal citizens. 

At Park Chapel, Crouch-end, Hornsey, on Sun- 
day evening, the Rev. A. Rowland, who has late] 
removed from Frome, where he was associated wit 
Mr. Thomas in the County Union, said that when 
arranging to preach that evening he little thought 
that, just before entering the pulpit, he should 
learn how sadly applicable was the text he had 
chosen. It was, And David's place was empty!“ 
He referred ia feeling terms to the loss which the 
congregation at Highbury Chapel, and the whole 
district, had sustained. 


THE LATE REV. D. E. FORD. 


One of the oldest of the Congregational ministers 
has passed away in the person of the Rev. D. E. 
Ford, whose death we mentioned in our last issue. 
Leaving Wymondley agp in 1821, he accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Lymington, 
where he remained for twenty years, ulti- 
mately resigning his charge in order that he might 
undertake an ntment from the Congregational 
Union to visit the home mission stations. Two 
years later he became the pastor of a newly-formed 
church at Salford, for the use of which Richmond 
Chapel was shortly afterwards erected. He 
resigned this charge in 1858, and for the re- 
maining seventeen years of his life was use- 
fully occupied in general ministerial, though 
not psstoral, work. ing sight compelled 
him to relinquish even occasional duty, and he 
therefore removed in June last to Bedford, intend- 
ing to spend his ing days in comparative 
— t. Here he passed away, after a few days’ 
illness, on Saturday, the 23rd ult., in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age and the fifty-fifth of his 

His interment took place on Wednes- 
day, the 27th ult., at Manchester, and was 
attended by many of the Congregational and other 
ministers of the city. The funeral service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. 8. sign a ge being 
offered by the Rev. W. McCaw, an address 
being delivered by the Rev. Alex. Th M.A. 

Chairman of the Congregational Union). the 
ollowing Sunday funeral sermons were preached, at 
Manchester by the Rev. W. 8. Davis, and at 
Bedford by the Rev. J. Brown, B.A. (son-in-law of 
the deceased). Mr. Ford was the author of several 


religious works, which have had an exten - 
sive circulation, and 


large contributor to onal psalmody 
The active duties of a chester pastorate 
precluded him from taking any prominent 


: pore in politics in the later 2 ok his life, but 
n the stir 


ring days of the first Reform Bill, Mr. 
Ford was a vigorous supporter of the Liberal 
policy, and by active service e promoted the 
return of Palmerston for the Southern Division 
of Hampshire at the election of December, 1832. 


* 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


According to a 2 of Friday, Mr. Wade 
still remained at a 

The Em William has recovered, and is said 
to be now in the enjoyment of robust health. 

A Central Government, and probably a special 
Ministry, will, it is affirmed, be established in Ber- 
lin for Alsace and Lorraine, 

A boat’s crew of the missionary schooner Day 
2 been fired upon by the natives of New 

ebrides. Several were wounded. 

M. Bardoux, Under-Secre of State for Justice 
in France, has resi . . Bardoux, being a 
resolute supporter of scrutin de liste, considered it 
his duty to retire from the Government before the 
Electoral Bill was debated. 

A letter from Paris states that M. Gounod, the 
composer, who had met with a serious accident, is 
now able to walk, and is making favourable pro- 
2 towards recovery from his recent accident. 

is doctors state that all cause for anxiety on 
account of his health has passed away. 

A letter from Dr. H. ns, of Charleroi, pub- 
lished in the Scalpel, gives some recent details as 
to the gti nun, Louise Lateau. He 


gmatised 
declares that her pretended abstinence from food 
is an es ee the marks upon her arm are 
8 by pressure with her fingers, and that 
he skin is excoriated by violent rubbings with a 
rough cloth and scratches with her nails. 

GENERAL IGNATIEFF, THE RusstaN AMBASSADOR 
at Constantinople, is reported to have had an audience 
of two hours’ duration with the Sultan, on Tuesda 
last, and to have distinctly represented to His 
Majesty the maladministration of the country, the 
discoutent of the people, the shattered state of the 
di and the consequent urgent need of re- 

orms. a 

AWKWARD.—In an attempt to move a steamer 
named the Charles Dickens, which had grounded 
at the mouth of the harbour of Roulogne, the vessel 
sank and completely blocked the entrance to the 
harbour. Another vessel has been wrecked at the 
mouth of the harbour in consequence, and it is said 
that the obstruction causes the locs of some 1. 500“. 
a day to the fishermen. The harbour is now clear, 

Tun Kuepive or Eoxrr has applied officially 


to England by this mail for two financiers to under- 
> 
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the War o 


take the case of Egyptian finance. The fullest in- 

formation and powers are promised. Official 

denial is given from Cairo of report in circulation 

respecting non-payment of the Daira Bonds ; it is 

declared that all the liabilities of the Daira are 

— and will be punctually met as they fall 
ue. 

AMERICA AND CoA. -A Washington telegram, 
semi-oflicially inspired, says that the Government 
on the Cnban question meditates no hostile mea- 
sures, the matter being merely one of diplomacy. 
It is stated that the memorandum sent by order of 
President Grant to the United States Minister at 
Madrid relates simply to documents forwarced two 
years ago in reference to the insurrection in Cuba. 

THE GurBorp Case —As already stated, the 
decree of the British Privy Council is to be obeyed, 
and Guibord’s remains buried iu the Roman Catho- 
lic cemetery. As to the curse, a writer reviewing 
the case trusts that Bishop Bourget will prevent 
his anathema from going more than four feet deep, 
as the remaios of Mrs. Guibord, who was a av 
Catholic, lie immediately beneath the spot where 
Guibord himself will be buried: 

Prince Bismarck —It is stated that Prince 
Bismarck is expected at Berlin in about a week to 
take part in the proceedings of the German Parlia- 
ment. The Select Committee of the Federal Council 
has approved the Ministerial draft of the proposed 
Pen bode Amendment Bill with slight alterations. 
In Parliament the opposition to the measure has 
not abated. Prince Bismarck is, however, re- 

rted to be determined to carry it, and to go the 
length of dissolving Parliament if necessary on the 
question. According to a later report, the prince is 
suffering severely from neuralgia. 


FRANCE AND AMERICA.—A great banquet, at 
which nearly two hundred persons were present, 
organised by the committee of the Franco- 
American Union, was held at the Hotel du Louvre 
on Saturday night. The Franco-American Union 

to erect on Bedlow’s Island, near the har- 

ur of New York, the most colossal statue ever 

known, to re tuate the part taken by France in 

Independence. M. Laboulaye presided 

at the banquet, and M. Henri Martin, several 

members of the Assembly, Mr. Washburne, General 

Schenck, and General Sickles were among the com- 
pany present. 

A French HeEro.—On board the ironclad 
Magenta, which was burnt and blown up at Toulon, 
was Lieut. Maisonneuve. He was informed by a 
sentinel at ten minutes past one of the fire. He 
took out his watch to note the time, and then, with 
admirable coolness and fertility of resource, set 
about trying to save the 1 The timber 

caught fire like tinder. Lieut. Maisonneuve 
ard tain Galiber, after they had rescued the 
admiral, flooded ae aie magazine, which 
exploded two hours thirty-five miautes after 
the alarm was given. But for their presence of 
mind the damage would have been widespread. 

THE CARLIsST War.—A telegram from _ ater sll a 
dated November 6, says :—General Quesada ad- 
vanced from Vittoria and into the mountains, 
driving the Carlists before him towards Navarre. 
He succeeded in taking a fort above the Hirrera 
Pass, after a short resistance. The second corps is 
advancing by the left bank of the Ebro to join the 
forces in Navarre, where reinforcenients are 
arriving from Catalonia. After the departure of 
General Quesada, the Carlists reoccupied the p. 
and towns on the Biscayan frontier. A Madrid 
tele states that all preparations will probably 
be finished by the 28th inst. for an energetic 
campaign in the north.” General Moriones, accord- 
ing to report at Madrid, has accepted the command 
of the royal forces in Navarre. 2 

A STRANGE CAREER.—The history of Dr. Strous- 
berg, a German Jew, who has just been arrested at 
St. Petersburg after failing for over a million 
sterling, reads like a fable. The doctor, who is 
fifty years of age, was of humble parentage, and 
self-educated, but, by perseverance, great inte li- 
gence, and the faculty of seizing opportunities, he 
amassed a large fortune. He was in turn a 
journalist, a teacher of languages, 2 merchant, a 
newspaper proprietor, an insurance company agent, 
a banker, a railway contractor, a machine manufac- 
turer, a smelter and iron factory owner, and a con- 
structor of railway carriages. ithin six years he 
superintended the making of more than twelve rail- 
ways, and had 100 000 workmen in his pay. He 
was the r of a palace and ten estate:, and 
his charity was on a par with his means. His 
collapse is among the greatest in the financial history 
of the Continent. 

Tue FRENOR NATTONAL AssEMRLVY.—On Thurs- 
day the French Assembly reopened after its long 
recess. Nearly all the members were present. 
Upon the motion of M. Buffet, the House resolved 
to commence the discussion of the Electoral Bill on 
Monday next. The House also resolved that the 
bills for raising the state of siege, and for the ap- 

ointment of mayors by the municipal councils, 
instead of by the Government, should come on be- 
tween the second and third readings of the Electoral 
Bill. Friday was devoted to the election of the 
22 vice-presidents, and other officers. The 

uc d’Audiffret-Pasquier was re-elected to the 
presidential chair by 396 votes, thirty-five fewer 
on the last occasion. The three fractions of the 
Left and the Liberal portions of the Right Centre 
voted for him, while the Extreme Right, a part of 
the Moderate Right, and the Bonapartists abstained 
from voting. The vice-presidents who officiated 
during the summer session were elected, namely, 


of the Left Centre; and M. de Kedrel, of the 


Right. No change was made in the secretaries. 

URDER OF THE British RestpENnT AT PERAK. 
—Telegraphic intelligence has been received at the 
Colonial Office from the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements to the effect that the Lieutenant 
Governor of Penang had telegraphed on the 3rd 
instant that Mr. Bircb, the Colonial Secretary at 
Singapore, had been treacherously kille 1 at Passir 
Sala, between Rhota and Durian, on the Perak 
River. Mr. Birch appears to have been attacked 
while in his bath. His Malay interpreter is re- 
ported to have been killed, four of bis suite wounded, 
and two missing. Energetic measures have been 
taken to bring to justice the perpetrators of this 
outrage, a detichment of troops having been sent 
from Singapore to Perak, as weil as a force of 
armed police. The Governor himself has started 
for the Perak River to inquire into the state of 
affaires. Later telegrams from Penang state that 
the British Residency at Perak is being besieged by 
the Malays. All the native rajahs are suspected 
of complicity in tue murder of Mr. Birch, and 
Sultan Ismail is reported to be collecting large 
forces for the purpose of attempting to expel the 
British. Mr. Birch’s body had not been recovered 
up to Saturday last. On that day Sir William F. 
D. Jervois, Governor of the Straits Settlement, was 
to proceed to Perak for the 2 ok inquiring 
into the circumstances of the murder. 

Tue Prince or Waves AT BomBay.—The Times 
correspondent at Bombay sends the following te'e- 
gram, dated Monday night :—‘‘ H's Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales landed here at four o’clock this 
afternoon, accompanied by the Viceroy and his 
suite, who had gone on board the Serapis imme- 
diately on her arrival. On leaving the Serapis, a 
procession was formed astern of the royal barge by 
the admirals and captains of the Queen’s ships in 
their boats. Salutes were fired by the squadron 
and the shore batteries. All the ships in harbour 
were dressed with flags and their yards manned, 
forming a grand spectacle. His royal highness, 
who wore the uniform of a field-marshal, was re- 
ceived on landing by Sir Philip ‘Wodehouse, 
Governor of Bombay; Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Commander-in-Chief in India; the Hon. Sir 
Michael R. Westropp, Chief Justice of Bombay ; 
and other high civil and military officials. Upwards 
of seventy native princes, chiefs, and sirdars, in 
glittering Oriental costume, were also present. 
An address of welcome was presented by the 
er ipa of ree 4 to which the prince 
briefly replied. A brilliant procession was then 
formed, which proceeded at a slow pace towards 
the Government House. Troops lined the road as 
far as the native town, from which point the way 
was kept by the police. The greeting given by the 
people to his royal highness was at once cordial and 
respectful, The utmost enthusiasm was manifested 
along the whole line of route, a dense, seethi 
mass of people of all castes occupying every inc 
of standing room from the ground to the house- 
tops. It is compute i that nearly 200,000 persons 
came from the Mofussil alone. As the prince neared 
certain points the excitement increased, the mob 
gathering round the carriage and catching the 
enthusiasm of the Europeans. Nevertheless, ex- 
cellent order prevailed, His royal highness looked 
very well, and appeared highly gratified with the 
demonstrations in his honour. The whole city is 
splendidly decorated, and there is a series of eight 


triumphal arches along the route taken by the pro- 
cession. After dinner, the prince received Salar 


Jung and other Hyderabad nobles. The Viceroy 
gave the place of honour to the prince in the pro- 
cession. His royal highness will hold a levée this 
evening at Goveroment House. In celebration of 
the prince's visit there will be a general holiday 
until the 15th inst. The Parsees met last Saturday 
at the splendid Fire Temple 8 to the 
Ardaseer Hormusjee Wadia family, o 

Castle, in order to offer prayers for the safe 
arrival and departure from India of the Prince of 
Wales.” 


e 


LAMBETH BATHS WINTER MEETINGS. 


The fourteenth series of the above meetings was 
commenced on Saturday evening last. Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M. P, presided. Tea was served to about 
700 persons at six o’clock, while at the public meet- 
ing later there could not nave been less than 1,500 
present, the building being completely filled. The 
Rev. G. M. Murphy read the opening statement, 
which fully described the various operations of this 
useful movement. He stated that the expenses 
amounted to about eleven guineas per week during 
the season, out of which neither Mr. Murphy nor 
any of his helpers were paid in any way for their 
services—a circumstance which Mr. Murphy be- 
lieved was quite unique. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was loudly cheered on 
rising, sail he bad never risen on any occasion with 
a deeper sense of the solemnity as well as the im- 
portance of the cccasion than when he saw in the 
centre of an immense industrial district a meeting 
of not less than 1,500 working men and women 
assembled for purposes so laudable as those con- 
templated by the baths meetings. (Hear, hear.) 
He was most anxious to impress upon his hearers 
the importance of the work in which they were en- 
gaged, and to renew that nigh‘ the articles of part. 
nership which had so long existed between him and 
the working people of Lambeth. (Loud cheers.) It 
was very little that he had done as a member of the 


M. Duclero, of the Left; MM. Martel and Ricard, | firm, but he was, therefore, all the more thankful 
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to those who, with unwearied patience, had year 


after year been the main suppo and carriers-on 
of an enterprise the object of which was to lift up 
those who might be less favoured than themselves 
in their condition of life, so that they might improve 
their position in this world, and give themselves 
good hopes as to the world to come. He knew him- 
self a good deal of the work that was being done 
there, and he had in addition the testimony of those 
who knew a great deal more about it than he did ; 
and he was prepared to say that it was a work 
which deserved earnest and hearty co-operation. 
(Hear, hear.) When he looked out upon that great 
ree and thought of the moral power that might 
be wielded by its members amongst their neighbours 
and friends, he felt justified in saying that all and 
each should ask himself What can I do to hel 

my neighbour to the better life?“ (Cheers. ) Such 
was the question that the promoters of this move- 
ment asked themselves, and that their object was to 
induce men to live a life of self-denial, and to keep 
down the tendency to self-indulgence—which he. 
must add included a t-deal more than drinking 
—in short, anything that tended to lower humanity 
to the condition of the brutes. (Hear, hear.) 
He sympathised most warmly with the sen- 
tence in the report which described the mode 
in which the movement was supported, as 
being tnique in the world’s history. That men 
should continue their services year after year 
without reward, and with constantly growing suc- 
cess, and that those men should be working men, 
toiling for a good cause after they had finished 
their daily labour, was a fact which it would be 
difficult to parallel elsewhere. (Loud cheers.) He 
felt it as a great privilege to be the fellow-labourer 
of such men. en he was told that his presence 
there to utter a few words would be an encourage- 


ment, he felt it to be a duty as well as a pleasure: 


to come. He had had some experience of the 
House of Communs, and he confessed that that 
experience now dis him more than ever to say 
to the people, Don’t depend on legislation for 
your social and moral improvement ; depend on 
yourselves.” (Loud cheers.) An Act of Parliament 
was a bad agency for the production of moral 
results. Let them get rid of bad legislation, but 
let them have as little new legislation for the people 
as possible, What he should like to see would be 
the men of the working classes husbanding their 
resources. He had recently spoken to some coun- 
t with whom he was himself connected, and 
who had been thrown out of work by circumstances 
which they could not have foreseen. Those men had 


been for years in the receipt of 3/. a week, and very 


few of them could show a 5/. note. He had endea- 
voured to show those men that if they had limited 
their expenditure to 14. a week and had put the 
other 21. in the bank, they might now be living in 
their own freehold houses and have 500/. in the 
savings bank. There were means by which any 
man could be the purchaser of his own house, and 
he trusted that more attention would be given to 
the point than it had hitherto received. It would 
be a happy day for England when its people turned 
their backs on the public-houses. He wished the 
movement IL: and that it might continue, 
whilst based on Christianity, yet free from sec- 


tarianism, and ing only to teach men and women 
a reverence for their high obligations. (Loud cheers.) 
Letters of apol or absence were read from 


the Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., Sir J. O. Lawrence, 


Bart, M. P., Alderman McArthur, M. P., and | fte 


others. 
Mr. JoHN MoGrecor moved, and Mr. S. C. 
HALL seconded, the first resolution 
8 series of beth Baths — ae 
of the Divine — and blessing. 


Epitome of Hetws, 


Her Majesty, attended by the ladies and gentle- 
men of the royal suite, are expected to leave Bal- 
moral Castle on Friday, the 19th inst., for Windsor. 

The King and Queen of Denmark and the Princess 
of Wales and Princess Thyra left Marlborough 
House on Friday for Sandringham. 

The recovery of the Duchess of Edinburgh is so 
far advanced that no more bulletins will now be 
issued, 

With the exception of Lord John Manners, who 
is in attendance on her Majesty at Balmoral, the 
whole of the Ministers were present at the first 
Cabinet Council of the recess, which was held on 
Thursday. Meetings of the Cabinet were also 
held on Friday and Saturday. 

Lord Derby on Friday received at the Foreign 
Office a deputation of the Committee on Turkish 
Loans of 1854, 1858, and 1871, formed under the 

uidance of Messrs. Dent, Palmer, and Co. His 
8 after hearing Mr. E. H. Palmer, Sir P. 
Rose, and other speakers, assured the bondholders 
of the sympathy of the Government, and, in con- 
clusion, promised that various questions connected 
with the Turkish loans should be carefully consi- 
dered, and that whatever it was possible for the 
Government to do to aid the English bondholders 
should be done, though any support given must be 
unofficial in character. 

Mr. Besley a 
Potter, to Mr. Alderman Figgins, at the Guildhall 
Police-court on Friday, for a summons against Dr. 
Kenealy and Mr. Ahmed Kenealy for having con- 
spired to defeat the ends of justice in the recent 
charge of alleged libel on Mr. Potter in the Hnglish- 
man. When the previous charge was heard Dr, 
Kenealy denied that he was the author of the 
article complained of, or that he was in any way 
connected with the Englishman, and Mr. Ahmed 
Kenealy said on oath that he wrote the alleged 
libel. Mr. Besley now said he would prove that 
not only was Dr. Kenealy connected with the paper 
in question, but that he was the actual writer of 
the article of which Mr. Potter complains. The 
alderman having heard the application, which was 
based on sworn information, postponed his decision. 
On eget Mr. Alderman Fi said that, after 
mature reflection, he must decline to grant the 
summons. Mr. Besley said that Mr. Potter would 
take steps to have the decision reviewed in a 
superior court. 

the case in which Mr. Ahmed John Kenealy 
was summoned at the Hartlepool County Court, to 
show cause why he declined to pay 71. to a billposter, 
the judge has given a decision in favour of the plain- 
tiff, with costs. 

It was announced on Friday that the Direct 
United States Cable Company’s cable had been 
repaired, and is now in working order. The receipt 
of messages was resumed on Saturday, and the 
charge is 3s. per word. The Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company have also decided to reduce their 
tariff to 38. per word, to take effect from Friday 


ight. 
2 year the number of persons committed in 
England and Wales who could neither read nor 
write was 53,805, of whom 35,479 were males and 
18,326 females, 

Cheese manufacture in Cheshire is 1 
t alteration. Model farms are K. intr — 
Into the county ; and the Duke of Westminster, 
who takes t interest in the subject, has intro- 
duced the factory system of cheese-making, there 
now being three cheese-factories in the neighbour- 
hood ‘of Chester. They are managed on the co- 
operative principle by a committee of the duke’s 
tenants, and so far are said to have been suc- 


Mr. ANDREW Donx moved, and Mr. Janez | cessful, 


INWARDS seconded, the second resolution :— 
recates the sotlen of the Government 


the extension of —— — 5 gee 
us inereasing crime, 
a reconsid . policy ; 3 


urges upon all social and moral reformers the imperative du 
to seek every way the abstement and overthrow of the per- 
nicious customs of society. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding, 
and to the speakers and singers for their services, 
concluded the meeting, which was closed with the 
doxology. | 

Some excellent choral and solo singing by Mrs. 
Underwood, Miss Dagg, Messrs. F. H. Gritton and 
T. Wilson, and the choir, were given at intervals 
during the meeting, which greatly enlivened its 
character, 


a 
—— —ĩ— 
— — 


THe Firn or NovemsBer. — Demonstrations 


throughout the country have been of the usual 
character. At G 


City Hall and passed a resolution demanding a 
royal commission with a view of united action 
ainst Papal aggression, and the repeal of the 
ipation Act. At Cambridge the services of 
the special constables sworn in were not required, 
there being no signs of the usual Town and Gown 
row. At Ruabon Mr. Whalley, M.P., had his 
usual bonfire on Trevor Hill, delivered a cha- 
racteristic Protestant address. At Hitchin and 
statu Water sore ne: 
ere was a torc t - 
sion, and though the weather was damp 4 
of people turned out to see it and the 
huge bonfire on the common. In London Dr. 
Kenealy and the Wainwright brothers were the 
most popular subjects of the Guys which were 
paraded through the streets during the day. 


lasgow the Orangemen met in the i 


| 


The chaplain of Pentonville Prison, in his annual 
report, suggests that a vast field exists for the em- 
ployment of convicts which would evidently be 
most desirable on sanitary considerations ; that is, 
the diverting wpe from the pollution of rivers, 
and the utilising of it for manure. Notin London 
only, but all through the kingdom, scope is afforded 
for engineers and chemists to devise the mode of 
action, and for the judicial and police authorities 
(on the reverse of the principle sweets to sweet) 
to assign criminals to the unsavoury task, and to 
provide employment in the more advanced stages 
of the work for discharged prisoners in a destitute 
condition. 

Mr. John Bright has arrived at Llandudno, his 
favourite watering place, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bright and part of the family. The right hon. 
gentleman appears to be in excellent heal 
Colonel Ireland Blackburn (C) was returned 
unopposed on Friday for So1th-West Lancashire, 
in the lace of the late Mr. Turner. 

Mr. William Abel Ryder, a grocer in an exten- 
sive business at Bicester, was, at the Bicester Ses- 
sions on Friday sentenced to seven days’ imprison- 


ment in Oxford Gaol for refusing to have a child 
vaccinated, and declining to pay 20s., and 10s. 
costs. The defendant is known as a public speaker 
against vaccination. 


It was reported at the annual meeting of the 


English Chai ip Company that though 
the Castalia was not a vial success—Wwhich was 
0 to 1 speed—she had solved the 

on of immunity from sea-sickness during the 


el e. It was intended to make altera- 

tions with then view of increasing her speed. The 

meeting resolved that it was expedient to build 
another vessel on Captain Dicey’s principle. 

The Lord Chamberlain has refused the request of 


| 


lied, on behalf of Mr. George | 


Mr. Chatterton for permission to let the Princess’s 


rs — 4% 1 


Theatre to the Sunday League for the purposes of 
their meetin 

On Thursday, the freedom of the City of London, 
in a gold box of the value of 100 guineas, was pre- 
sented to Sir George Biddel Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, as a recognition of his indefatigable labours 
in astronomy, and of his eminent services in the 
advancement of practical science, by which he has 
so materially benefited the cause of commerce and 
civilisation. 

On Thursday afternoon last the Court of Common 
Council, by a unanimous vote, passed a resolution 
to the effect That the freedom of the City, in a 
gold casket of the value of one hundred guineas, be 

resented to the Right Honourable Sir Alexander 
9 ames Edmund Cockburn, Baronet, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, in recognition of the org 
cuous dignity, integrity, and ability with which he 
has for upwards of fifteen years past fulfilled the 
duties of his high judicial office, and of his eminent 

ublic services as the representative of this country 
in the settlement of important questions involving 
international rights and interests,” The presen- 
tation will take place in January. 

Last year, of twenty-five persons sentenced to 
death, sixteen were executed in England and Wales; 
fourteen males and two females. | 

The floating bath moored off Charing-cross 
Bridge has been converted during the winter into a 
warm swimming bath. 

A Government inquiry, held with a view to the 
formation of a combined system of drainage for 
towns and villages in the Thames Valley, was 
opened at Surbiton on Friday, before Colonel Pon- 
sonby Cox, R. E., the commissioner appointed by 
the Local Government Board. Several places, 
including Ealing, Acton, Twickenham, Uxbridge, 
and Croydon, raised, through their legal represen- 
tatives, objections to a combination scheme ; and 
after some discussion, the 1 5 was adjourned 
to Monday next, in Great George-street, West- 
minster. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., and Lord Lindsay, 
M.P., were on Saturday nominated as candidates 
for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen University. 
The polling takes place on Saturday next. 

New schools for boys and girls were opened on 
Saturday by the Haberdashers’ Companyat Hatcham. 
Alderman and Sheriff Knight and Sir Charles Reed 
were amongst the speakers. 

The death is announced of Sir J. Gardiner Wil- 
kinson, the well-known Egyptian traveller, anti- 
quarian, and archeologist. 

Shortly after seven o’clock on Monday evening 
an accident occurred on the bridge over the Thames, 
near the Ludgate-hill Station, on the Metropolitan 
Extension line of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, in consequence of three carriages filled 
with rs running off the line, one of them 
being completely smashed to pieces. Sixteen out 
of nineteen more or less inj persons extricated 
from the ruins of the carriage were sent to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Of these cases two were very 
serious in character. : 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Friday the Works Committee 1 
their report upon the proposed Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act improvements in the vicinity of Gray’s-inn- 
road, ikon. According to this report, buildings 
covering in the aggregate an area of four acres 
would have to be removed, and the cost of doing 
this and enlarging the neighbouring thoroughfares 
to the extent of one and a half acres would be 
64,000. In moving the adoption of the report, 
some ominous remarks were made by Mr. Richard- 
son, who said he looked forward with amazement 
to the amount in future.as between 2,000,000/. and 
3,000,000/., which the Metropolitan Board would 
be called upon to pay under the provisions of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. However, he added, the 
Act was the work of the Legislature and not of the 
Board, and the responsibility rested with Parlia- 
ment. After a good deal of discussion the report 
was adopted. 


PorurlAR OccuPATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IN THE Unttep States.—The following figures are 
taken from the censuses of the two countries. In 
observing the differences, it should be remembered 
that the population of England and Wales is 
22,712, 266, and of the United States 38,555,083, 
according to the respective censuses of 1871 and 
1870 :— 


d United 

. Occupations. *. ale, States. 
Innkeepers... Na. „„ 3811,79 
Commercial Travellers ... 17,922 7,262 
Pedlars . 44,617 16,975 
Coachmen and Carters ... 114,253 120,756 
Merchant Seamen... 175,128 56,663 
Farmers is 249,907 2,984,299 
Printers oe „ 44,814 39, 860 
Watch and Clock Makers 21,273 3,595 
Architects... a ae 5,697 2,017 
Carpenters... 88 ... 205,833 344, 560 
Bricklayers and Masons... 195,147 89, 149 
Milliners and Dressmakers 301, 109 92,084 
Boot and Shoe Makers ... 223,365 171,127 
Butchers ... sal wee 7,847 44,354 
Bakers... ‘i 59, 066 27,680 
Grocers... We .. 111,094 74,410 
Blacksmiths ae .. 112,471 141,774 


The larger number of dressmakers, milliners, and 
bakers in the smaller population of England and 
Wales, may be accounted for by the fact that in 
the United States much of the work of those trades 


is done by housewives, 
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HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, | 
T Accourtants, 30, Mark-lane, London, conbuct 
INQUIRIES for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses after scrutiny and 
recommended to clients, A small fixed perreatage e 

upon completing negotiations only. Terms on 3 

or free by post. 


— REQUIRED, or a Confidential 
Position in a sound, thriving business, Sh ete * 
£2,000, and give active personal 
assistance in 2 or ner ip 2 Py ion 2 
rences, j sonal, essential. ,. 
care of Theobald LK. Miall, 30, Mark Lane, E. C. 


NDEPENDENT _ COLLEGE, | TAUNTON. 
Affiliated to London University, 1849. 
Principal—Rev. W. H. e agg 19 
Second Master-—THOMAS POWEI. , M.A, Oxon. 
n Secretary Mr. EDWARD BAYL 3 
A Wills Exhibition of £20 will be open for competition at 
Midsummer next. 


Two Exhibitions of £15 and two of £10 each will be 
1 10 "Pupils 2 hing themselves at the Oxford 

C e Local Exami.atioas. 
Leeren with the terms and fwl particulars, will be 
forwarded on application to the Principal or Secretary. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
G Established 1863. 
Priscipal— Mr. DANIEL TOMKINS. 
Vice-Principal— Mr. J, Charter, B.A, Hon. (Lond.) 
French and German Master—Herr Löffler. 


Four Resipent Masters. 


Since the ccmmencement of this School, Pupils have passed 
at the following Examinations: 
OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
36 have passed, 76 in Honours, 18 of whom were First Class, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY LOCAL gg ero rm 
Five Students have passed, Three in rst Division, 
oe Honcurs, of whom one gained the second place, for 
which he was awarded a Scholarship of £20 8 3 
two years, given by the Un „ and a Gilchrist 
Scholarship of £50 a year for three years, at Owens 
Co 


lege. chester. se 
Preliminary Examination of Royal College of Surgeons. 
Examinations in Arts of the Societies of pothecaries. 
Preliminery Examination for Solicitors, London. 
Civil Service Examination, : 
Examinations for Cadets, Royal Navy. 


Prospectuses, &c., on application. 
S UTHERLAN D HOUSE, 


honourable principles, by a Gentleman ( 
pared to introduce about 


MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
' LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


Under the General Direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 


Thie 00 L is designed to im ner ge 
tee eS al ts tk eaten Ge wie 
and the cultivation of the manners 


eee ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 


HORNSEY RISE, N. 
President H.R. H. the Duke of — — . 
DS. are u NEEDED and respectfully solicite 
1 A which depends entirely upon 
voluntary support. ö 
The HALF- YEARLY ELECTION will take place 
at the LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY Nxxx, 
November 17, when Ten Children will be elected. Contri- 
butions (which will be gratefully received by the undersigned) 
will entitle the donors to vote at this election. 

GEO, SAMUEL MEASOM, } Of the Finance 
HORACE MARSHALL, Committee. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


** Nonconrormist is supplied Post-tree on the 
lowing terms :— 
gr a cae 24. Halt-vearly, 12s.; Quar- 


Arab. —Annually, 21s. 

* 1 are requested to add any extra pos- 
t may be necessary. 
dl y 2 state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his tion becomes due. 
nes Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Wi'leox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

% The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun NONCONPORMIST are 


as follows :— 
„ a 
Each additional Line . . . . . . .. . . . 4e 0 
For Situations Wanted, five lines... 2 0 
There are, on an average, words in a line. 
Leapur Paes.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
npes or under. 


A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements, 


Tus Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1875. 


SUMMARY. 


Lorp Mayor’s Day has come and gone. 
There was yesterday the usual procession from 
the Guildhall to Westminster; more than the 
usual crowd along the route—the day being 


nd! fine for this period of the year—the presentation 


receive apecial attention, and will 
truths of be Bible, the study of which will be directed 
fectly free from srctarian bias. 

The health and comfort of the Pupils will 
cared for. It is the intention of the Principals 
AEK 

ome, wit 
and so eslutary fcr the A course of Calisthenic 


‘ihe House is large and eminently suited for a Ladies’ 
School. It is situated in its own in the best part of 


is fitted for all k'nds of baths, hot or cold. Sea-bathing can 
be had directly ga the house. | 
Prospectus of ‘Terms, &., on application. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
HAVERSTOCK HILL 
| Instituted May 10, 1758. 
For Orphans and other necessitous Children of both sexes 
frem any part of the United Kingdom. 
Khgible between the ages of Seven and Eleven. 
95 Urpin ns were admitted in 1874. 
4\ 7 Orpheus now in the Institution. 
£3 C000 neden before ag ! 
Suecnptions will be thankfully received by 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer, 
JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Office, 73, Chespside, London, E. C. 


OME FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
For httle boys . . — 7 Ae or in danger 
fall into crime. * 
300 Boys are now in the Ten Homes. 


Tney are taught  peinti : 
tering. bahiue, S — panting, carpen 


ing. 

NDS are urgently NEEDED. 
£1,500 wiil be required before the end of the year. 
Office, 15, Cheapside. . 


Bankere~Mesers. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard - 
street, | 


Mr. Disraeli's speech was 
4 tious; He had to tell of 


| 


of Lord Mayor Cotton, not indeed to the Court 


of Exchequer, which as such has ceased to 
exist, but to the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice”; and there was the 
time-honoured banquet in the evening, the 
t feature of which always is the presence of 
e Prime Minister and his chief 00 es. 
rudent and felici- 
: e prevention of a 
war with Ohina, owing, in 6 measure, to 
„the good sense of the Ohinese Government,” 
and the skilful diplomacy of Mr. Wade. The 
partial revolt in a vince of European 
Turkey was, said the Premier, on the point of 
— suppressed, when the financial cata- 
strophe at Constantinople revived the expiring 
struggle and gre a new aspect to all the cir- 
cumstances, and created 1 and fears in 
quarters and in circles which before that did not 
exist.” But the wise forbearance of the Great 
Powers as already shown, and which cannot 
be too highly appreciated,” will, Mr. Disraeli 
believes, ‘‘continue to be exercised,’ and he 
has not only a trust but a conviction that 
means will be ascertained which will bring 
about a result consistent with the maintenance 
of peace and satisfactory to the public opinion 
of vem This is an important declaration, 
inasmuch as it implies that Russia, whose 
ambassador has er expostulated with 
the Sultan, is not bent on pursuing a separate 
policy in these “critical” circumstances. 
ere seems to be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg loyally co-operates with 
the other two Northern Powers in seeking 
guarantees from the Porte for the carrying out 
of the promised reforms. What form such 
guarantees should take, consistent with the 
independence of Turkey, may well puzzle the 
— — 5 However, the 8 
is m being suppressed, large bodies o 
Turkish troops cannot be maintained in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia through the winter, 
and the outlook is very 1 
At the Guildhall banquet neither the Pre- 


mier „ age mea- 
sures of nex ; eulogistio of their 
achievements of last — as a serious, 3 
sincere, and a 


3 effort to out a 
policy of social improvement with “the oo- 


operation of our fellow subjects.” This, says 


Mr. Disraeli, is better than ‘‘ compulsory logis- 
lation —a fine phrase, but is legislation, say 
on sanitary matters and workmen's dwellings, 
aught but compulsory? The Prime Minister 
wisely abstained from any reference to the 
Fugitive Slave Circular, which the Cabinet 
cancelled at its first meeting last week. This 
tardy act of reparation has not come too soon. 
The indignant outburst of public opinion has 
been followed by an exposition of the inter- 
national bearings of the case from the learnel 
n of Historicus,“ who, following Sir Henry 
ames, not only disputes the highest legal 
authority to which Lord Derby lately re- 
ferred, but shows with an array of weighty 
evidence that local governments have no 
jurisdiction whatever in respect of a British 
ship of war, lying in a port subject 
t> their rule, and that in maintaining the 
opposite principle, there have been in times 
past legal decisions against ourselves. Tho 
7 Instructions” were therefore a direct viola- 
tion of international law, as well as a gratuitous 
ou on the feelings of a nation which has 
prided itself on taking the lead in slave 
emancipation, and if new ones aro issued 
they will have to be actually the reverse of 
those now ignominiously withdrawn. 
_ Mr. Stansfeld, as well as Mr. Forster, has put 
in a public ‘appearance during the week, and 
some curiosity is natural as to the attitude of a 
statesman who was perhaps the most advanced 
member of the late Liberal Oabinet. In his speech 
at Bury, Lancashire, the right hon. gentleman 
expressed the view that the Liberals should insist 
ae universal compulsion in education, 
though not with a view to subserve the 
interests of denominationalism ; resist the ten- 
dency to centralisation, and support the prin- 
ciple of local 1 and insist on 
household suffrage for the counties. But Mr. 
Stanefeld did not think it expedient to advert 
to ecclesiastical questions, still lese to disesta- 
blishment. Mr. Trevelyan, who addressed the 
same meeting, went a little further. He, of 
eourse, is for the assimilation of the franchise, 
and he also recommended that the Liberals 
as @ party should identify themselves with 
broad principles, and stand forward as the 
champions of great measures—what measures 
he does not say beyond the one with which his 
name is identified. In respect to the burial 
problem, the hon. member said that the Con- 
servatives were now talking of compromise, 
and proposed the provision of cemeteries for 
Nonconformists at the public expense; and he 
added with scornful sarcasm :—‘‘ The men who 
incited the farmers to vote against the Liberals 
on the ground that the rates were being in- 
creased twopence in the pound, in order to save 
millions of English children from ignorance and 
sin, were now suggesting in an offhand 
manner that a heavy rate should be levied in 
order to save a few clergymen of the Church of 
Eagland from the annoyance of hearing Eng- 
lish hymns sung and the English Bible read 
over English proves by any other lips than 
their own.” ‘These contributions of eminent 
Liberals show that the party is still ing 
about for a policy, with some anxiety to find one. 
The great struggle in the French National 
Assembly has not yet taken place. Apparently 
the Republicans are not disposed to take an ex- 
treme course in * to the scrutin de liste, as 
there is a prospect that they will he powerfully 
represented in the new Senate. In the discus- 
sion of the Electoral Lew yesterday a decision 
was come to, almost unanimously, the practical 
effect of which is to compel a dissolution of the 
Assembly before the 31st of March next. This 
is an important point in relation to the many 
rumours that if Ministers were beaten as to the 
size of the constituencies, the session of the 
Chamber would be indefinitely prolonged. It 
has also been decided that military and naval 
officers, with few exceptions, sball not be 
22 as candidates for the representative 


mber. 

The latest reports relative to Prince 
Bismarck are we. grave. He is said to 
be very un at Varzin, and no- 
thing but the urgent request of the Em- 
peror prevents his absolute retirement from 
public life. his is very unfortunate at 
atime when European affairs are assuming a 
critical state—when, according to report, 
Austria is almost on the point of sending troops 
to occupy the revol Turkish provinces, 
with or without Russian sanction; and when 
Germany may have to choose between tho 
alliance of the Courts of St. Petersburg or 
Vieuna, not being able to retain both. 

There does seem at to bo good reason 
for the belief that the Carlist war is near its 
close. When Don Carlos is n eee by 
court-martial such generals as and 
— se bl — 2 — hg have become 

esperate— ew confirm a 1 
dent of the Pall Mall Gazette, Whose 


— 


ard 
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sympathies have been with the insurrection. 

e Oarlist cause is, be says, in a state of corn- 
plete moral and material exhaustion. ‘ The 
number and quality of the submissions recorded 
during the last few days” are described as 
affording ample evidence that no hope remains, 
while the attitude of the population proves that 
its patience has been exhausted by the long 
continuance of the war. Nearly all the 
artillery of the Catalan bands has been dis- 
covered in its hiding places, and the amount 
of arms confiscated is sufficient to destroy 
all chance of early reorganisation. Not a 
single safe refuge remains for the administra- 
tion and arsenals, without which no serious 
movement can be caried on.” Though late in 
the season, the Alfonsist generals, with consi- 
derable reinforcements are driving back their 
foes into the very heart of the Basque pro- 
vinces, and threaten a final attack on Estella. 

The reception of the Prince of Wales on 
landing at Bombay was all that could be wished, 
and seems to have made a great impression on 
the native mind. Not only was there a crowd 
ok native princes, rajahs, and chiefs to greet 
him, but a grand procession through the 
native as well as the European parts of the 
city, and in the evening the most brilliant 
and general illumination Bombay has ever 
known. According to the latest „e the 
Prince bas won golden opinions by his grace- 
ful bearing, the great chiefs are much pleased, 
and the natives are profoundly interested and 
have taken to cheering. It is added: Bom- 
bay is still en féte, and there is tremendous 
. excitement, never such a sight having been 

beheld there.” This is a good beginning of the 
Prince of Wales’s Indian tour. 

Last week’s elections in the United States 
show a remarkable reaction from the state of 
feeling which prevailed a year ago. The Re- 
publicans have triumphed in Pennsylvania, 
‘the Keystone State, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin, and Mnnesota. In 
New York the Tammany Hall candi- 
dates were defeated—a serious blow to 
the Democrats, who, however, carried the 
State ticket, but by a diminished majority. 
Although some other States, such as Maryland, 
Virginia, and Mississippi, remain faithfulto their 
Democratic traditions, there is probably good 
reason for President Grant’s assurance, ‘‘ that 
the Republicans will control the Government at 
least for four years longer.“ 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


For the present, to use a common rhetorical 
phrase, the eyes of Europe are fixed upon 
the National Assembly of France, The new 
session, in all probability destined to be its last, 
opened on the 6th inst. It has in prospect an 
arduous and responsible duty, and it is to be 
feared that, for the most part, the motions 
which will prompt the sections and numerous. 
sub-sections ys which that legislative body 
is divided, will be more largely swayed by Per- 
sonal than by patriotio considerations. Per- 
haps, more than half of its members are pretty 
well assured that their respective constituencies 
will not be likely to honour them again by 
renewin 5 the trust they are about to render up. 
Naturally enough, they cling to the public 
position which they haye occupied some five 
years and more. They are not disposed to ex- 
pedite the special business the completion of 
which will relegate them to private life. They 
may, or they may not, have accepted for France 
a Republican form of Government. They may, 
or they may not, cherish Conservative ten- 
dencies. But their main anxiety will be so far 
to modify the portion of Constitutional law yet 
remaining to be framed, as to defer to as dis- 
tant a date as possible the period of dissolution. 
At any rate, the complicated and multiform 
conflicts of personal and party interests in- 
volved in the penultimate acts of the Assembly, 
do not augur favourably for immediate legis- 
lation, nor do they admit of any clear appre- 
hension by foreigners of what will be the issue 
of the struggle a ar commenced. : 

The reopening of the Assembly at Versailles 
was comparatively tame and uninteresting. It 
was not until Monduy last that the piece de 
résistance of the concluding Session was placed 
before the House. Then the discussion on the 
electoral law was commenced. What is de- 
2 the second reading of a bill in the 

ational Assembly would be described in the 
British Houee of Commons as going through 
committee. Article by article is separately 
taken, and the third reading of the bill usually 
gives rise to an animated, and, perhaps, a 
critical, debate upon the principle of the 
measure, or upon the law considered as a 
whole. There was, however, on Monday night 
some preliminary speech-making before the 


| rejected. 


consideration of the separate clauses was fairly | 


taken in hand. Two committees had been suc-. 
cessively appointed to formulate an electoral 
law for the Assembly. Of the first M. Batbie 
was * but, having been unfavourably 
received, M. Batbie, with his colleagues, gave 
in his resignation. The second committee 
appointed two reporters—one a speaking re- 
porter, M. Ricard, the other a writing reporter, 
M. de Marcére. Both these gentlemen on 
Monday last deemed it necessary to say some- 
thing respecting the bill before the House, and, 
as usual, M. Franclieu, a Legitimist of the 
purest water, availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to discuss the Constitution in — and 
to advocate the claims and ideas of the Comte 
de Chambord, by moving a resolution to the 
effect that the Assembly would decline to pass 
to the discussion of the Organic Electoral 
Bill. The first paragraph of the bill, how- 
ever, was voted by 604 to 44. It is 
to the following effect :—-‘‘ The deputies shall 
be elected by the electors inscribed on 
the lists framed in pursuance of the law of 
June, 1874.” The project of M. Ricard’s com- 
mittee completes this first clause by reducing 
the residence to six months, and by making 
registration obligatory on the part of the 
authorities without the electors making any. 
claim. M.-Dufaure, after the passing of the 
first paragraph, remarked that the wording of 
the clause seemed to the Government obscure, 
and asked that it should be referred back to the 
committee, adding that he would agree to it if 
its wording were modified. This was assented 
to. The first shock of collision between Govern- 
ment and the Republican party was thereby 
dexterously evaded, and the way seems now to 
be open to the great discussion upon the scrutin 
de liste and the scrutin d' arrondissement. 

We need hardly inform our readers of the 
distinction between these two methods of elec- 
toral proceeding. The scrutin d’arrondissement 
is the taking of an election in such way as that 
no constituent body will be able to elect more 
than one representative. The scrutin de liste 
om to every elector within a certain electoral 

istrict the privilege of a vote in the choice of the 
whole number of representatives apportioned 
to that district. To a considerable extent, 
therefore, it neutralises both local and official 
influences, and brings into expression the will 
of electors, not so much concerning the 
personnel of the representation, as concerning the 
political principles sought to be confirmed or 

j This is the main point upon which 
the discussion of Electoral Law in the National 
Assembly willturn. French Liberalism gene- 
rally inclines towards the scrutin de liste; 
French Conservatism thinks.universal suffrage 
manageable for its own purposes only by the 
adoption of the scrutin d’arrondissement. It 
seems not unlikely that the Government: will 
consent at last to some compromise of the ques- 
tion. We think it unadvisable to speculate 
upon what may be the tenor of such compro- 
mise, should it be resorted to. Before the week 
is out it is quite probable that the question will 
be finally solved. Things look more promisin 
than they did a few days ago, and perhaps it is 
not too much to expect that the Government, 
representing as it does in the main that section 
of the Right Centre which has assented to the 
establishment of Republican institutions, may 
give way so far to the wishes of the Left Centre 
and the Left as to accept some modifying pro- 
position, in which both parties, by con ing 
something, may retain or obtain what it woul 
scarcely dare to throw away. 

As we have already intimated, no very clear 
view can yet be presented of the probable issue 
of this critical struggle. The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Times justly remarks that the scrutin 
question is too much mixed up with individual 
anxieties, official competitions, and private ani- 
mosities and passions, for its discussion to be 
approached from a high standpoint. Where 
such is the cage it would be rash to predict with 
any pretension to certainty, what will be the 
upshot of the vote when taken. It will not be 
likely to be much affected by the arguments 
which may be advanced on either side. Pro- 
dably every member of the Assembly has made 
up his mind as to the vote whicn he is about to 
give, and will adhere to the resolution he has 
formed quite irrespective of the logic or rhetoric 
which may be employed to change it. Still we 
cherish the hope that moderate Liberalism will 
be found in the ascendant, and that the 
electoral machinery adopted by the Legislature 
will be such as will admit of a fair and even 


easy expression of the national mind at the next 
general election. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE BRITISH 
: EMPIRE. 

THE valuable address which Mr. Forster 
has "ye delivered to the citizens of Idin- 
burgh, raises several questions of great, 


| regard to wars o 


| interest. Chief among them, or rather the one 


around which all the others may be said to 
revolve, is the question of how the various 
members of our vast and widely-scattered 
empire may be most closely knit together. Mr. 
Forster rejects the idea that when our colonies 
have reached an age of maturity, they ought 
to set up for themselves. On the contrary, he 
advocates the theory that it may be possible 
to unite them with the mother country under 
the Federal system. In adopting this view he 
is unquestionably attacking the most formi- 
dable argument of the school of which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is the well-known apostle. Most 
of the arguments on which Mr. Smith relied have 
ceased to possess any practical force; one, how- 
ever, remains which demands careful considera- 
tion on the part of thoso whose interests are 
affected by it. We refer to his contention that 
when a colony is able to stand alone, its inde- 
pendence is essential to enable it to exercise 
the virtue of self-reliance as well as to preservo 
its self-respect. We admit that if Canada, with 
her four millions of inhabitants, had continued 
in that position of dependence on Great Britain 
which 12722 at the time when Mr. Smith 
published his letters to the Daily News, separation 
from the mother country might have been the 
least of two evils. But Canada now pays 
the whole cost both' of ſher Government and 
of her internal defence, while upon those 
matters which concern her relations with her 
powerful neighbour she now upon equal 
terms. We are therefore entitled to deny that 
there is anything in her present connection with 
England inconsistent with the principle of self- 
reliance. Mr. Mackenzie in a recent speech 
has made it clear that Canada, although loyal 
to the core, will insist upon hia the sole 
management of her own affairs. she were 
independent to-morrow, we do not see how 
she could exert more self-reliance than she 
is perpetually called upon to exercise. Of 
course, in that event she would assume the 
entire responsibility of her external relations, 
but still in any difficulty or emergency which 
‘might arise she would naturally look to Eng- 
land for help, and thus, practically, she would 
revert to the relation which now happily sub- 
sists between herself and the parent stock. Mr. 
Forster omitted to notice that the real choice, 
so far as Canada is concerned, lies between her 
continuing an integral, although self- 
part of the British Empire, and her being 
annexed to the Uni States. And the 
strongest condemnation of Mr. Goldwin‘Smith’s 
theory is that, if acted upon, if would result, 
not in making Canada a nation, but in trans- 
forming the provinces of the Dominion into 
States of the American Union. , 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Forster 
through the masterly details by which he illus- 
ree the tness and diversity of the 
British colonies. When Mr. Smith first wrote 
on these subjects we were better acquainted 
with Russia or Turkestan than with the rich 


and energetic communities which are led 
* flesh and blood of by 


verning, 


8 | either by men of our own 


races whose nascent civilisation has sprung 
from seed which we have — Few, 
indeed, then knew that, excluding India and 
our tropical dependencies—excluding even the 
great North-West territories, where Scotchmen 
and Icelanders, Indians and French half-breeds 
are now engaged in founding flourishing settle- 
ments—that Greater Britain which Sir 
Charles Dilke has described so well, extended 
over four millions of square miles of territory 
situated in every region of the temperate zone, 
Still fewer had mastered those figures concern- 
ing the value of our commercial relations with 
the colonies with which the Duke of Man- 
chester and the Royal Oolonial Institute have 
since made us familiar—figures by which Mr. 
Forster has, we believe, shown to the satis- 
faction of the public that trade follows the 
flag.” All are now agreed that the British 
Empire does not involve the people of 
these islands in a sheer dead weight of 
expense, and that if a balance-sheet were 
drawn up even unsentimental economists 
might beam upon it a smile of approval. 
Yet some will think that there may be reasons 
which would render a dissolution of partner- 
ship expedient. It is said, for example, that, if 
we embarked in war, the colonists ought not to 


be forced to take part in a struggle with which 
they had no direct concern. r. Forster, in 


his answer, of course dismisses this argument in 
relation to any war of pure self-defence which 


we might be com to = But, with 


he frankly 
admits that colonists might be justified in 
refusing to take their share of ibility. 
At the same time, he points out if we 
adopted a system of federation, we should suc- 
— * grapple with this and other difficulties 
which have presented themselves to the mind of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. | 


- ooun 


MBE. HF 


formidable; but then, as Mr. Forster points.’ 


favourable conditions, the Alexandra Palace Com- 
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be confessed that bstacles which | isolated producti 8 But b enabling the public to | ny? 
stand int the * of that b ‘are sufficient hear this well-nigh toegottes oratorio, under highly Titerature . 
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out, they are gradually diminishing. The 
Times, in writing on the Prince of Wales’s 
arrival at Bombay, remarks that India is nearer 
London than Scotland was in the memory of 
men still living; while, long ago, Mr. 
9 Field predioted that one day, by means 
of submarine cables, a Minister in Downing- 


street would hold instantaneous converse with 
the seat of Government in every dependency of 
Great Britain. Mr. Forster, moreover, points 
out that wherever English-speaking people 
on the business of life they always 

it the same salient characteristics, 

and he also 9 observes that there is 
mote difference between the German and British 
monarchies than there is between the British 
monarchy and the American Republic, Mr. 
Mundella, in an equally admirable spirit, and 
with a vision which we hope will prove pro- 
phetic, has even anticipated the possibility of 
ng both branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
in one conf „ This, however, is 

be a long way ahead, For the present, 

ad better confine our view to those 
tries which are actually united under the 
British flag, and are stirred by one patriotic 
impulse. Mr. Forster declines to elaborate a 
scheme—he is content to di principles and 
to leave the machinery to a future stage of 
Svelopment, Recognisi A.. 
ing le -governmen 
for, ta a Federal 25 in 


178 ner 
only ee rial questions, 
members of the great British 
iy have a share in admini- 
at Empire of which they 

: members. The 
ought not to be 
own opinion is that a con- 
of colonies, whether in 
is the first 
ion to which Mr. Forster 
work is fully accom- 

dle to set before ourselves 


Wben thi 
‘we shall be & 


if it had been announced under another name, the 


ork is so thoroughly Handelian that, 


germs of what was afterwards produced with more 
unity and in greater perfection in Judas Maccabeus, 
Ierael in Egypt, and other colossal works. In this 
respect Nether has a unique, and one may say a 
curious historical interest. While the overture has 


long been a familiar favourite, having been often + sero 


performed, the solos, to which full justice was done 
on Saturday by Madame Nouver, Miss Enriquez, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Howell, are rather 
conventional in style, but several of the choruses, 
such as e sons of Israel mourn,” He comes to 
ead our woes,” and especially the overpowering 
closing movement, The Lord our enemy has 
slain,” showed all the fire, facility, and grand effects 
of the great composer. In fact, the performance, 
both as to the impression created by the genius of 


the work itself, and the real effectiveness with 


which it was rendered, seemed to create quite an 
agreeable surprise, and was greeted with demon- 
strative applause—no small portion of which was 
due to the intelligent conductor, Mr. Weist Hill, 
whose thorough mastery of the details of the 
oratorio was manifest. The story of Esther is 
a good theme for an oratorio, but if the composer 


-of the libretto remains unknown, so much the 


better for his reputation. It says much for the 
music that it survives in spite of the jingling 
phrases to which it is unfortunately wedded. 
Criticism of the words is, however, forgotten in the 
grand strains of harmony which bear them along. 
Esther alone — albeit, as a whole, somewhat 
tedious, linked sweetness long drawn out 
would have sufficed to have made Handel’s reputa- 
tion, but having so much from his prolific Muse that 
is more finished and dramatic, it is not easy to 
divest oneself of association, and to judge of it is an 


pany has done a public service, and is laudably 
treading in the footsteps of the sister company on 
the south side of the Thames, which has so greatly 
enlarged the range of musical knowledge. We 
hope the remaining concerts of the series will be 
equally satisfactory, and, further, that Mr. Hill 
and all in authority will discourage needless 
encores, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations :— 
. RECOND B.A, EXAMINATION,—PASS LIST. 


First Drvtston.—Joseph Abrahams, Jews’ and 
University Colleges; William Henry Bennett, Lan- 
cashire Independent and Owens Colleges ; Adolphe 
Bruoner, private stndy ; Charles Francis Cagney: 
St. Outhbert's College, Ushaw; Henry James Wakely 
Fry, private study; Edwin Thomas Glasspool, pri- 
vate study ; John Augustus Stanley Harris, private 
study ; Charles Harold Herford, Owens College and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Dairok’u Yasuyuki 
Kikuchi, St. John’s Cambridge; Martin 
Lewis, University College ; Richard John Lloyd, 

rivate study; Thomas McAinsh, 8 study; 

ames Alexander Mitchell, New College; Henry 
Forster Morley, University College; John Nixon, 

rivate study; Charles John Perry, Manchester 
New and University Colleges ; Joseph Edward 
Priestlay, — pd. Robert Montgome 
Rees, New hool and Didsbury Col- 
lege; Richard Charles Rowe, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Thomas Edward Sorutton, —— Col- 
lege; James Aloysius Scully, Stonyhurst College; 
Henry Gibson Smith, Owens College ; Joseph Storr, 
private study; John William Thompson, Owens 
College ; William Tidmarsh, private study ; Alfred 
Ralph Wilson, St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Thomas McKinnon Wood, University College ; an 
George Payling Wright, New College. 

Sxconp Drviston.—Charles Bell, private study; 
Oharles Gilbert Brown, private study; Gibson 
William Clarke, private study ; George Corfield, 
Culham College; James Dumas, private study ; 
Arthur Francis Du Moulin, Stonyhurst College; 
John Fraser, private study; David Frew. private 


study; Samuel Walter a University and 
arg 


James 


Rawdon Colleges; reave, private 


; Sidney Pocock, University College ; James 
William ＋ 


ege; Bernard Joseph Snell, New College ; 
William John Sparrow, private study; William 
| Spiers, Wesleyan College, Headingley; Joseph 
James Stansfeld, University College and Garrick 
Chambers; Alexander Strachan, New College; 
David Thomas, Pontypool College; Francis Cham- 
berlain Turner, private study ; and Frank Wheen, 
Wesley College and private study. 

SECOND B. sc. EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 

First Drivision.—Samuel Herbert Carrington, 
Owens College; James Edmund Clark, B. A., pri- 

dy ; George Gates, B.A., private study ; 
Francis B.A., University College James 
Edward Harris, B.A., private study ; Jobn 
Viriamu Jones, University College; John May 
Herbert Munro, Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
Claude Metford Thompson, University Co : 
1 Phillips Thompson, B. A., Royal Sc of 

ines. 

Szconpd Diviston.—John William Busk, private 
2 Robert Capron, B. A., private study ; Frank 
Aspland r, Owens and University Colleges; 
Frederick J Gladman, B.A., private study ; 
Thomas Frederick Harris, — study; Oliver 
Joseph Lodge, ere ege; Walter Saise, 
of Mines ; Alfred John Smith, Owens 


Royal 
College ; Smith, Royal School of Mines ; 
Thomas Slater Tait, St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 


Henry Dunn Waugh, B. A., University College. 


The Atheneum regrets to hear that Professor 
Longfellow is in * health. 

The Rev. James f will edit shortly a 
new edition of the late T. T. Taylor's Ret 
of the Reli Life of England, with an intro- 
duction setting forth the importance to the present 
generation of the work in question. 

A Screntivic Hussanp.—The wife of the late 


calm ‘ 


has just crawled out of my boot!” said she. 
“4 Zone, my dear?” returned the professor, 
laying again. There should have 

He had put them there to keep them 


been 
warm, 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S POEM.* 


Were it not that the world of letters is a 
republic, literature might well be proud of 
recent accessions from the ranks of the royal 
and noble. The Marquis of Lorne’s poem will 
attract attention, to a large degree, simply on 
the ground of tke high and * position 
which he holds, and because of certain accom- 
paniments which, if rumour may be relied on, 
are to be traced to a royal hand. Yet we be- 
lieve that the marquis, who, by venturing into 
literature, only follows worthily in the footsteps 
of his noble father, would be the last to wish to 
be treated otherwise by criticism than any man 
of letters would bey since the unmixed eulogy 
that might fall on his work would deprive him 
of all the advantage of honest suggestion. If, 
before we close, we shall feel it our duty to 
note some points susceptible of improvement in 
the poem, it is by this spirit alone that we are 
actuated. Even a hasty perusal is enough to 
show that his lordship has decided constructive 
power—he tells his story with a keen eye to 
picturesque point and situation. He has chosen 
a good subject, too, and broadly taken has 
carefully studied proportion. He uses the 
heroic couplet with considerable freedom, 
though he does not seem to set store by 
the cesura, and may be credited with the 
honour of occasionally relieving it from 
the monotony which it took in the hands 
of the followers of Pope; breaking through 
the regularly recurrent rise and by occa- 
sional transpositions of accent, lengthened 
lines, and sometimes by quadruple rhymes, 
which, however, are not always successful. 
Before proceeding to deal with such things as 
details of rhyme, we shall simply outline the 
fable of the piece, quoting as we go along a 
few of the most striking and picturesque 


passages. 

The scene is laid on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and at a time when the Moors and 
Ohristians were engeged in a ＋ 2 struggle 
for supremacy. A Count William of Orles (now 
Arles), with the aid of the warlike Bishop 
Tsarn of Grenoble, is said to have driven the 
infidels from their stronghold capital at Fraxi- 
net, and from the Convent of St. Maurice, 
where they had established a post to levy taxes 
from the pil ims, in the year 973. This Count 
William a son Guido, who has shown too 
much tendency to 3 and self-indulgence 
——a by no means grateful circumstance to the 
stern old warrior, who wears the scars of 
many a fight, and he vainly endeavours to 
awaken in his son’s mind a nobler ambition. 
As they are on their way to a tournament— 

Where still the men at arms 
Repeat the mimicry of war’s alarms, 
the brave father chides his son for his 
effeminacy :— 

When his sire chid him as a stripling vain, 

Almost unworthy of this gallant train, 

And told him if he cared not for such a state 

To “ go, play ball within the castle gate! 

backward falling for a little space, 

A pain was pictured on the handsome face: 


To travel, hing, onward as before, 
of an 


yc it bure, 
Did the light temper of the comely knight 
* in joyousness the father’s light : 

And, y ord, you ne er 
Let me see use in all this pageant fair, 

For save upon the fleld of, their parade 

These gallant soldiers never bore a blade.” 
„Enough, the father answered, that they keep 
Our home from outward harm or treason deep, 
And that you only hear, and have not seen 

Aught of what they in other days have been, 
Before I made the tower and yonder rock 

Proof to the miseries you would lightly mock.” 


As they walk along the coast afterwards 
with some attendants they are overtaken ina 
storm—and notwithstandi 

„The old man would have held his way, 
Unhurried, back to where the castle lay.” 
He is urged by the others to take shelter in a 
fisherman’s hut, where Lita’s beauty—a love- 
liness like that of Southern eve—took hold of 


rospect | the young man’s heart and imagination :— 


A maid whose arching brow and glancing eyes 
Told of a passing timorous surprise ; 

Whose tresses half concealed a neck that raised 
A head that classic art might well have praised. 
Framed with the hair, in glossy masses * 
From forehead whiter than Carrara's stone, 
Her face’s lineaments, clear cut and ht, 

Might show that lived her nature’s mate, 
Did not the smile that over them would steal 
Another m as favourite, reveal ; 

Else had not dimples on the sunburned cheek 
Helped the eye's merriment so oft to speak. 


Guido and Lita: a Tale of the Riviera. By the 
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O'er beauteous mouth and rounded chin there strayed | © 


Strength’s haughty sign, that power and will be- 
trayed ; 

Rut broken by a gentleness of soul 

That through ber steadfast gaze in softness stole. 

Her form was strong and lithe. She came and made 

A slight obeisance, as though half afraid ; 

Then stood—a coarse robe flowing to her feet, 

Each limb round shadowed in the fitful heat. 

And, like the glow that lighted her, there sped 

Through Guido's frame a pulse that quickly fled, 

But left his breathiess gaze to feed upon 

The figure that, to him, like angel’s shone. 


Guido cannot help but revisit Lita, often 
going her wonted way by the coast to meet her, 


and sometimes visiting her in her father’s hut, 
when he would enter— 


With a heart that beat, 
The house wherein again her busy feet 
Moved, as it seemed to him, in music sweet. 
And as he sat, and watched how order grew 
Beneath her fingers, as they deftly drew 
Her tasks to end; ber every look and word 
His passion deepened, and his wonder stirred. 
How cvuld such blossom grow on salted soil, 
Such bloom and beauty from a race of toil, 
Such grace and colour near the deadening spray 
In childish days he heard the sailors say 
That wondrous flowers were fostered by the ray 
That burned on Afric’s coast, and glowing leaves 
Burst from the prickly plants in dazzling sheaves, 
Close to pale breakers of a fearful sea. 


The love is mutual; but Lita, burdened by the 
sense of fhe 1 — social gulf between them, 
grows alarmed and seeks to avoid him: — 

Thus tortured by misgivings that but grew 

Stronger, the nearer to his love she drew. 

Faithful to that she deemed would serve him most, 

She sought no more the pathway to the coast ; 

But would have hid herself, lest she might fill 

And mar his life with some imagined ill, 
Fearing that Guido’s love for her is not so 
deeply rooted as to withstand ‘‘ the shocks of 
time,” she at length extracts from him a pro- 
mise not to see her again for a year—to which 
he reluctantly consents. Before that year has 
expired, war has broken out between the Chris- 
tians and the Moors, and Lita, with others, is 
carried captive by the tyrant of the hills— 
Moslem-al-Sirad :— 


And as the * shrank back in deadly fear, 
7 = took hold, and seized them fast and 
uD 


Their yielding limbs and o'er their ankles wound 
Long cords, and tied them, so that two abreast 
85 Might walk together. Then, with many a jest, 
They closed around, and bade them march along. 
From the clutches of the tyrant, who has be- 
come enamoured of her, Lita escapes, through 
the aid of another captive, who drugs his wine: 
Upon her purpose resolutely set 
ith bleeding feet she the stones—the morn 
Still saw the pain with steadfast bravery borne. 
But when before her eyes the towers arose 
That in an hour had yielded her repose, 
And been the dreadful journey's happy close, 
Her step swayed, faltering, and her sight grew dim. 
Earth, trees, and town appeared to rise and swim 
On misty air, that weigh * the breast. 
Upon her labouring heart, a hand was pressed, 
As, reeling on the bank beside the stream, 
She fell, and hope seemed but a girlish dream 
On returning to her home Lita is able to tell 
them of Sirad's further intentions, and, though 
Guido, moved chiefly thereto because of her 
capture, has gone in pursuit of the Moorish 
vessels, and though the town falls and the 
church is destroyed, they were able to hold the 
garrison. . The story of the si is well 
and spiritedly told; Lita moving about like a 
ministering angel, full of resource and decision. 
At a favourable moment the brave old count 
resolves to make a sortie from the walls, in 
which he falls wounded ; and it is just at this 
point that Guido returns to find him helpless, 
to see Lita attending to him, and to listen to 
his father’s praises of her service :— 
As Lita kneels by Guido’s side the while 
And looking on bis son, and on the maid, 
“Let nought againet tby love for her be said.” 
He slowly speaks, ‘‘ She came to bind my hurt, 
She brought the warning to our town inert, 
She reft the infidel of Sirad’s aid, 
Her timely help the battle's chances swayed ; 
By her the fire throughout the day was stayed, 
And safe retreat ensured to wife and maid. 
What say these people, are they ours? My sight 
Growsdim, O place me neath the altar bright.“ 


The triumph over the Moors is soon completed, 
for now— 
Guido, called to brave 

War on the land and war upon the wave, 

By love awakened to a manly pride, 

In 4.9 searched, and charged, and purified, 

His bright renown o’er Christ’ndom was spread, 

And lived where'er the light of victory sped. 


Complete victory being thus won, the poem 
closes amid a peal of marriage bells :— 


A year has passed, and where red battle burned, 
Fair Peace again with blessings has returned, 
And mailed processions, banished from the field, 
To white-robed trains the festive town must yield. 
See, to the sound of music and of song, 
A statel eant slowly moves along. 
Before the church’s door the crowds divide ; 
Hail the sweet pomp, that guards the maidcn bride, 
Hail the young lord who comes this day to claim 
1 prize the 222 of a glorious name, 
hey knell before the altar hand in hand, 
ile thronged around, Provence's warricrs stand. 


| 


| 


Hush for the sacred rites, the solemn vow 


. crowns with Faith, young Love's impetuous 
row 


The prayer is said ; then as the antbem swells 

A peal rings out of happy marriage bells. 

And here with ‘the close our fault-findin 
must begin. The true climax which is reach 
at ‘‘marriage bells” is rather untowardly 
spoiled by the somewhat involved and artificial 
couplet which follows :— 

Grief pales and dies neath joy’s ascending sun, 

For knight, and maid, have blent their lives in one 
Which strikes us as weak and unworthy. In- 
deed, considering the fineness of conception 
and the general high excellence of the work- 
manship, we are beyond measure surprised at 
some of the lapses here; which a very little 
care in revision might have so easily removed. 
We shall not speak of such rhymes as ta'en 
and gain,” vow and low,“ and grown 


and stone,” often repeated here, for we believe 


that freedoms of this kind may impart varie 
and relief to the verse; but nothing on eart 
can justify such rhymes as ‘palm” and 
„% harm ”’—which is a pure cockneyism—as at 
page 108, or of Jord” and ‘‘ abroa(r)d,” as at 
p. 100 

They brought ber in and sent unto the lord, 

Who came to test the news that spread abroad. 
Coming from a Scotchman and from a Scotch 
publiehing house such rhymes are almost in- 


‘explicable. Byron was once or twice guilty 


of such slips, but they have not been defended ; 
and Tennyson, who only once fell under this 
fault in his earliest poems, took care to exclude 
the poem in which it appeared from the very next 
edition. In that exquisite description of Lita’s 
broken sleep in the fortress of Sirad, one line 
is unfortunate, 
Ne’er entered the carved chamber of her ear. 


which will not scan. Worse still, and surely 
beyond the line of all legitimate licence in poetic 
Thus aided she the burghers who remained, 
Who half-distraught bad with the veterans made, 
Within each gate strong barricade 
P —— the water-tanks were filled, their work was 


But as they lit the flre at set of sun, 
They saw rise dimly on the morning sea, 
The pirate fleet. 


The very vigorous description of Orles on 
fire is spoiled by over-affected phases :— 

Bat neath the robe of silence that she wore, 

Night in her womb a ghastly danger bore ; 

For the hot ashes, kind — the breath 

Of whispering breezes, y wrought for death, 


We have a decided instance of pleonasm, at 


p. 115, in the couplet— 


And who distinguish ’mid that awful dia 
Tho battle-call that shall, prevailing, win. 


Nor are we quite sure about the legitimacy of 
the following, though we would not dog- 
matically condemn it :— 

Rut sprin o’er their prostrate corpses, who 

On ah though 3 winged foot, he fle? 

We are not sure about the image in the 
couplet at p. 90 :— 

To-morrow’s sun should see the billows bleed 

Round wrecks that bore the authors of the deed. 

At p. 97, the line— 

Since reddening skies had told of heaven's frown, 
compels a very arbitrary reading; which is 
air shade better than— 

And there was reason stratagem to fear, 
at p. 103; while certainly 
So petrified they could not dare 
Even to cry, much less then to exert 
An effort vain their misery to avert. 
is not so perfect as might be. 
One or two of the little son 


with which the 
current of narrative is ski 


y broken up, 


| are good; but the better they are the less am- 


bitious. That which aims at the most artistic 
quality rather misses it, and is destroyed by 
assonance and rhyme within the lines. Here 
are illustrations — 
With wild and wavering 2 
Bright ranks advance ever higher, 
As if through a battle mist gleaming, 
And storming the zenith with fire. 


But the silence remains unbroken, 
They fight without a sound ; 
If indeed these lights betoken 
That wars the slare astound. | 
But we would rather not part from this youn 
with fault-finding, seeing that it is full of 
beauties, which alone have made it, as it seems 
to us, worth while to indicate the faults. We 
conclude by giving an exquisite passage or 


two:— 


| 


‘Beneath the cliff the vessels floa 


Tue alles ane, Wie many & stronger sper. 
n heard, 
From time to time, the sharp commanding word. 
But oftener far the sounds that meet the ear 
Are the rough songs that tell the soldier’s cheer ; 


1 


— 


* 


The 2 loud and long, the shouted jest, 
The tireless clamour of his time of rest, 
When danger draws not nigh, with fio 
Enforcing silence on her followers bold. 


This description of the fire is truthful and 
spirited :— 

But where the tongues of leaping heat would rise, 

Warned by prompt meee. bred of watchful eyos, 

The ready water, hissing o’er the roof, 

Still kept the dwelling to the peril proof. 

But as the evening came, the sneaking fire 

Rose at one spot, yet higher and still higher, 

And in attempting to subdue its might, 

Amid the arrows ever-quickening flight, 

Some of the women by the shafts were maimed, 

And then came panic as the houses flamed. 

And a wild onset from the foe without, 

And hurried tumult, with blind rage and doubt, 


Equally fine and musical is the account of 


Guido’s charge to his crew when setting sail 
after the pirates :— 


No, there they sing amid the empty shrouds ; 
The stars are quenched, and rise the rosy clouds, 
„Sail, set all sail, we'll gain upon them fast.” 
The canvas curtsies to the creaking mast ; 

A mightier power than human will may yield 
Compels her onward o’er the sapphire field. 


This also is an exceedingly happy bit of musical 
description :— 

The wind increases ; the flotilla strown 

Far o’er the seas, is tossed apart and thrown 


From swelling ridges whence the world is seen, 
To lonely hollows walled with waters green. 


As a specimen of successful quadruple rhyme, 
this may be cited: ’ n 


Again the storming parties, mounting, vie 
To seize the wall, and when the — is nigh, 
‘s yelling cry, 


rs cold, 


Are downward hurled, with ha 
And bite the dust with dying men to lie. 


We cannot close without saying that the 
woodcuts are delicate and clear, and show no 
slight artistic quality—more especially that of 
Orles, the frontispiece, which is every way a 
fine study of light and shade. The printing and 
23 of the volume are all that could be 

esired. | 


MR. DALE’S LECTURES ON THE 
ATONEMENT.® 


We owe to Mr. Dale and to our readers an 
explanation of our delay in noticing this book, 
which has been on our table for several wecks. 
Both the importance of the subject and the 
value of Mr. Dale’s contribution to the discus- 
sion of it seemed to demand that it should be 
introduced to our readers at a time when their 
attention would be distracted neither by the 
summer holidays nor by the autumnal eccle- 
siastical conferences. o quiet time we have 
now roached, seems to us more favourable for 
8 it than any time from June to 

r. 


If the only canon of criticism were tha? con- 
tained in the lines— 


4% In every work regard the writer’s end, 

For none can compass more than they intend ” ; 
we should have to speak with almost unlimited 
commendation of Mr. Dale’s first seven lectures. 
With consummate skill, he has laid down the 
lines of an argument which is not weakened b 
any exception we might take to a few detai 
in his illustration of it. He gives himself to 
establish, and estimate the force of, the fact 
that the death of Christ was intended to be 
preached to men as the ground on which they 
were to seek and to receive the remission of 
their sins. Any obscurity in an apostle’s 
argument, and the various theories that in the 
history of Obristian doctrine have been formu- 
lated to explain this fact, would lend in- 
creased importance to the fact itself. The 
truth the apostles taught was 60 clear 
to them that th might sometimes 
fail to perceive that their argument 
was difficult to follow; strange, absurd, in- 
defensible theories would never have been 
tolerated if the fact on which they were founded 
did not demand explanation. If here and there 
we might challenge a point in Mr. Dale's 
exegesis, or call attention to a minor inconsis- 
tency in his reasoning; he might fairly reply, 
not only that the general argument was inde- 
pendent of these special criticisms, but also that 
the general current of thought must bo very 
strong to sweep his reasoning past them. 
Very little exception can, however, be 
taken to the substance of these seven lectures. 
They reveal careful thought, accurate reason- 
ing, wide reading, and high culture. It may 
be su uous, but it is pleasant, to add that 
the Christian earnestness, the devout feeling, 
the moral elevation, and the manly candour of 
the whole volume, give it a high place in modern 
theological li : 

Mr. Dale has rendered valuable service in ro 
completely vindicating the right, and enforcing 
the obligation, of preachers to proclaim 
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authoritatively the death of Christ as the 


ground on which men may seek the remission 
of sins and receive immediate forgiveness. 
Failure in this has for a long time past been a 
conspicuous reason of weakness in very many 
pulpits. We do not agree with Mr. Dale in 
tracings this lack uniformly to incorrect con- 
ceptions of the relation of Christ’s death to the 
remission of sins; we rather regard it as in- 
cidental to the excessive attention to the 
philosophical aspects of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, which has resulted from the neces- 
sity of reformulating the doctrine, and liberat- 
ing it from the erroneous conceptions of former 
days. But of the fact there can be little doubt. 
There has been a tendency practically to 
confound an individual’s forgiveness with 
the development of spiritual life in 
him; and uneasiness and want of power, 
in relation both to personal experience and to 
Church life, have been the result of this con- 
fusion. Many whom Mr. Dale would, per- 
haps, stigmatise as ‘‘ subjectivists”’ will feel 
teful to him for adding force to their faith 
in the authoritative mes of the Gospel, and 
will find ways of expressing that faith in the 
language of their own theology. Weare glad 
also to add that the whole volume is very far in 
advance of the representations of the Atone- 
ment against which so much of modern 
9 has been a protest and a reaction. 
e have here none of the unreality attaching 
to the ‘‘ forensic theory” of justification ; Mr. 
Dale's idea of expiation”’ none of the 
relentlessness which ap in some former 
systems; if his definition of propitiation is 
not quite consistent with many of his general 
statements, it is at least not offensive to the 
* 

e begin with this hearty acknowledgment 
of the real value of the lectures because 
wish to be free to discuss what we consider 
some of the weak points of the argument, In 
the present state of th ical thought, it is 
more useful to do this than to indulge in 
general commendations, illustrated as these 
might be abundantly with extracts appealing 
to the highest Christian sentiment. The points 
of our a with Mr. Dale are far more 
important than those in which we differ from 
him, and yet our differences ask for a fuller 
statement than our accordance. : : 
The rhetorical style of the book is, we think, 

Dale loves the indirect, 
b 
of 


. 


hesitate to say that Mr. 


use We 


of the Atonement; on this 
might be preached as the channel, and the 
only channel of the Divine mercy. For the 
ardon of sin the faith of the human race is 
énceforth to rest on Him.“ In the language 
of the logicians, the ultimate result“ and the 
‘‘ final cause are the same thing; cause 
is objective, result is subjective; and yet 
we have not two things before us, but one thin 
under different aspects. We are not preclud 
from demanding faith in the sacrifice of Christ 
on account of its own inherent virtue and the 
large promises made to the believer, because 
we say we have no measure of that inherent 
virtue other than the sum of what the sacrifice 
accomplishes. | 
Mr. Dale, again, takes no account of the 
conception of the ‘‘solidarity,” or vicarious 
constitution, of the human race; which enters so 
largely and fundamentally into the moral“ 
theory of the Atonement. He would scarcely 
have quoted with a mark of surprise Dr. Bush- 
nell’s sentence“ Christ is conceived to simply 
come into the corporate state of evil, and bear 
it with us, faithfal unto death for our reco- 
very —if he had remembered that it was a 
state of penal evil into which Christ was repre- 
sented to have come; a state in which all were 
beni ing for one another the penalties of broken 
law ; and in which the vicarious suffering is the 
only conceivable suffering for Christ. We 
ale’s representation 
is, that of the punishment of sin, that punish- 
ment from which Christ delivered us, we have 
actually no experience, that it is wholly posi- 
tive and not at all involved in the ‘constitution 
of man and society; and yet, when we combine 
this criticism on Dr. Bushnell with Mr. Dale’s 
dissertation on the contrast between the laws 
of nature and of the moral structure of man 
and ethical laws, the conclusion is almost 
forced on us. Three different penalties of sin 
are readily to be apprehended; the loss of God's 
personal fayour, the moral degradation of the 
sinner, and the physical 2 Mr. 
Dale seems to believe in a fourth penalty; or 
perhaps a fourth element intermingled with all 
of these. Of this last, however, we have no 
experience; and de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio. 
Mr. Dale’s eighth chapter is on the Remis- 
sion of Sins; and in it he criticises with great 
force some of the weak points in Dr. Young’s 


and Dr. Bushnell’s books, His strong asser- | 8° 


tion of the distinct reality of forgiveness is as 
welcome to the conscience as it is necessary in a 
complete and fair exposition of New Testament 
teaching. We agree with him also in much 
that he has said about the wrath” of God, 
and His “‘ hostility” to the transgressor. Our 
| thought of God must be obviously incomplete 
if we do not recognise in Him what corresponds 
to righteous anger in us; our conception of 
„ reconciliation ” will be neither scriptural nor 
morally satisfactory if we look upon it as 
entirely the reconciliation of men to God. But 


by Mr. Dale has made a use of the existence of 


jud 
of this 


another’ 


8 position conducing to a fin 
ment of the question. We have, again, abun- 


settle- 


dant description of Mr. Dale’s position, but 
little clear definition of it and of its difference 
from positions he is attacking. It is only by 
turning the pages of the book again and again, 
qualifying one description by comparison with 
others, that we attain a clear apprehension of 
his precise meaning, and even then we are by 
no means sure that he would accept our state- 
ment of the relations of his theory to antago- 


ones. | 
‘We should have liked a clear definition of the 


terms subjective and objective, so fre- 


uently occurring in these Lectures. Some- 

times Mr. Dale speaks of the ‘‘ subjective” 
theory as if it meant simply that the display of 
God's love and Christ's sympathy the 
Atonement was to win men's hearts; and even 
when he adds the impression of Divine righ- 
teousness to the impression of Divine tenderness, 
he does not — the awakening of a con- 
science in reference to the Divine law as well as 
to the personal character of God, without which 
many : 3 subjentiviets 2 * — * N 
osition is incomple apprehended. 

Nor does Mr. Dale 0 sg appreciate the 
fact that what is “subjective” in reference to 
the race may bo objective” in relation to the 
individual; the sum all the varied 
results accomplished by the death of Ohrist 
upon the heart and conscience of huma- 
nity may be cunceiyed of as the reason 


anger in & complete ality which to us 
| appears is the 
impulse icated as 


to make a permanent motive of 
anger is to put it into a wholly different cate- 
gory. The retention of anger is treated as 
sinful in the Bible; and this not simply 
because in imperfection anger is dangerous 
to us; but use, so soon as reflection comes, 
we see other and better ways of accomplishing 
all that the impulse of anger is justified in 
seeking after. The — passage Mr. Dale 

uotes, Be ye angry and sin not, goes on to 

eclare when anger becomes a sin, let not the 
the sun go down upon your wrath;” and the 
beautif anthropomorphism of the Old Tes- 
tament represents God's anger as enduring but 
a moment. Mr. Dale seems to deprecate criti- 
cism on that part of his lecture in which he 


im pulses 


| speaks of God’s hostility to the sinner ; but if it 


were so simple as is here represented, restora- 
‘tion would be impossible. | 
Mr. Dale’s theory of the atonement is un- 


| folded in the ninth and tenth lectures; the for- 
mer dealing with the Relation of our Lord | Lec 


Jesus Christ to the Eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness,” and the latter with His original relation 
eto the human race.“ 

There are two points in the ninth lecture 
which, if space had permitted, we should have 
liked to notice at length—the conception of two 
co-ordinate eternal essences, the moral law and 
God; and the identification of responsibility 


ethical questions, however, to notice the more 

urely theological ones. Mr. Dale’s resen- 

tion of the office of Christ as Judge and Moral 
Ruler of the human race is hardly that of the 
New ‘Testament. The incarnation and cruci- 
fixion are declared in the New Testament to be 
— grounds of this relation; Mr. Dale repre- 


with desert. We leave the philosophical and the 


ground Christ | 


— 


sents the relation as the groundwork of Obrist's | Atonement—so long as they do not diechonour 


— ) 


atoning sacrifice. The most important part of 
the chapter is, however, that in which the 
relation between God and the * — of sin ” is 
discussed. Like all who hold that the affirmation 
of personal ill desert is the essence of punish- 
ment, Mr. Dale fails entirely to connect that 
affirmation with Christ’s death, or to show how 
Christ's death affirms it. It is necessary,” 
says Mr. Dale (p. 379), “ to remember that the 
penalties of sin are primarily an expression of 
the principle that the sinner deserves to suffer (the 
italics are ours), and if the penalties are re- 
mitted, we have to inquire whether it is possi- 
blo for this principle to be suppressed, or whether 
it must be asserted in some other form.” On 
page 392 this assertion that ‘‘the sinner de- 
serves to suffer becomes modified into the 
assertion that “suffering is the just desert of 
sin“; and then follows a beautiful description 
of what Christ did to affirm this principle. Itis 
perfectly intelligible from the subjective, empi- 
rical standpoint; if we recognise the vicarious 
constitution of humanity as, equally with the 
principle of distributive justice, included in any 
true conception of the righteous government of 
the world. Butfrom the point of view of Mr. Dale’s 
a priori assertion that the sinner deserves to 
suffer ;” and that the Divine will must be iden- 
tified with the eternal law of righteousness 
which demands this, we cannot see how any 
atonement was possible. 

When Mr. Dale comes to treat of Christ as 
the Head and Root of humanity—as the 
Broad Church party have been wont to express 
it—he is himself ‘‘ subjective” to a surprising 
degree 

It is probable that the apostles were led up to this 
conception of the relation between Christ and the 
universe by their consciousness of the relation between 
Christ and themselves, in which they believed that the 
ideal relation between Christ and the human race was 
receiving its fulfilment. From the relation between 
Christ and the human race, tbe transition to the rela- 
tion between Christ and the universe was not difficult. 
The whole conception had an ethical and spiritual— 
not a merely metaphysical—origin. They reached it, 
not by a priori speculation, but by an orderly develop- 
ment of spiritual thought, controlled and directed by 
the Holy Ghost. Their thought took its departure from 
what they knew for themselves about their own relation 
to Christ, and was enriched at point after point by the 
constant remembrance of the great fact that Christ 
was God manifest in the flesh. . 

Apply this method to the other branch of the 
subject, the relation of Christ to the Divine 
vernment, as its method is apprehended in 
individual experience and the history of the 
race; and the genesis of the subjective” or 
‘¢ ethical theory of the Atonement is complete. 

But Mr. Dale proceeds to a length which 
many of those whom he opposes would deem 
unwarrantable; not affirming merely, as we 
have done, that the same fact contemplated 
‘* objectively is the reason, and contemplated 
‘* subjectively is the operation, of the faith of 
universal Christendom. He goes far to identify 
both subject and object in the Christian 
life. The Christian philosophy of human 
nature might perhaps be roughly defined as a 
form of Pantheism in which the moral freedom 
of man and the moral freedom of God are reso- 
lutely and consistently vindicated.” 

In three ways Mr. Dale describes the rela- 
tion between ‘‘ Christ’s death and the remission 
of our sins.” We give the final sentences in 
which he sums up his statements— 

The act in which He submitted to the righteousness 
of the law by which we were condemned, is the very 
life and vigour of the moral act in which we in our 
turn make the same submission, and the moral element 
which constitutes the significance of our own act has 
already received in His its highest possible expression. 
His submission is therefore a ground on which our sins 
may be forgiven. . . By His death, therefore, Christ 
has rendered it ble for us, notwithstanding our 
sins, to retain or to recover our original and ideal rela- 
tion to God through Him; and since the loss of that 
relation was one of the greatest penalties of sin, what 
Christ suffered in order that our relation to God through 
Him might be maintained or restored, may be justly 


described as the ground on which our sins are re- 
mitted. . . This moralsecurity (for the disappearance 
of sin) has been created by the sufferings of Christ on 
the cross, The death of Christ is the death of sin. It 
is therefore a ground on which sin may be forgiven. 
It is very bold of Mr. Dale to conclude his 
tures with such assertions as these with all 
their causal conjunctions. We do not say 
these representations are inconsistent with his 
former statements; he must see a way to their 
reconciliation, or they would not be here. We 
see in them, however, that with which a man 
like Coleridge could have sympathised; Mr. 
Dale has not disdained to learn in Ooleridge’s 
school. When the rhetorical excitements of 
this book shall have abated, an ‘‘ Hirenicon ” 
may perhaps grow out of it. We do not regret 
to part with Mr. Dale, haying so freely criticised 
so many points in this able and interesting 
volume. The wise words of Sir William 
Hamilton occur to us; these ‘‘ theological” dif- 
ferences have a philosophical,“ not a ous, 
basis. The multitude of theories of the 
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God and wound men — do but serve to illustrate 
in how many ways Christian truth may be 
apprehended, by how many channels the 
Gospel comes into living contact with human 
thought. 


% ARABISTAN.’”* 


Mr. Fogg is rather apt to loiter too long 
among the well-known scenes of the tourist. 
But he is quick, observant, and able to transfer 
his impressions fairly to the printed e; 80 
that, when he does get to Bagdad, Baby 
on any out-of-the-way route in Persia, he is 
really lively and entertaining. Besides, he is 
remarkable for great coolness; and, like all 
Yankees, puts bimself at once on a measure of 
equality with those he meets. Pasha or 
Bedouin, it is all the same to him; and he can 
take his part in a wild-boar hunt, and enjoy it. 
His pictures on the Tigris are really bright and 
attractive, and, if he does not communicate 
much that is strictly new, he interests us in the 
people by showing us their best side. His de- 
scription of the Industrial School at Bagdad we 
— read with great pleasure. His sketches 
of Bagdad are, so far, the best of the book, to 
our thinking. He tells us that :— 

To receive a favourable impression of Bagdad 
should approach it, as it was my good fortune to 
an early morning in spring. For miles below we had 
been passing through groves of date-palms and orange 
trees, and the f ce of their blossoms was almoat 
oppressive, The Tigris is here nearly half-a-mile wide, 
and flows in a broad full stream, — the buildings 
and ens on either side. The city seems half buried 
in palm-trees, which rise above the buildings in every 
direction, but far above the palms tower the cupolas 
and minarets, ornamented with coloured glazed tiles, 
arranged in arabesque designs, The houses facing the 
river aro not imposing in height or style of architecture. 
They are dwellings and not places of business. The 
numerous lattices, projecting windows, and verandas 
looking out on the stream, give them a picturesque and 
agreeable appearance. Many houses have small gar- 
dens facing the river, where one can see the bright 
spring flowers, and latticed awnings of wood or canvas, 
under which are seats or divans, suggestive of the cool- 
ness and comfort of an outdoor lounge. 


Here, also, is a sketch which gives a lively im- 
pression of the ignorance and superstition which 


one 
do, on 


still hold the natives of the Bast, showing that 


the rich results of science have not yet made 
themselves felt there: 


Shortly after my arrival at Bagdad, on the evenin 
of the first of May, as we were dining at eight o’cloc 
on the terrace, we were startled by a terrific din. We 
then noticed that there was a nearly total eclipse of the 
moon, and on consulting an English almanack we found 
that it would be invisible at Greenwich, but a total 
eclipse in Australia and some parts of Asia.” The tumult 
increase, and soon the whole population of Bagdad 
seemed to have assembled on the housetops, armed with 
pots,'pans, and kitchen utensils, which they beat with a 
tremendous clatter, at the same time screaming and 
howling at the top of their voices. Frequent explosions 
of guns and pistols added to the turmoil, and it was 


kept up for nearly an hour, until they had succeeded in | 


frightening away the Jin, or evil spirit, who had caught 
hold of the planet. It was a most amusing scene. Our 
own servants caught the excitement, and our host told 
us next day that they had weli-nigh knocked out the 
bottoms of all his cooking utensils. It was a dozen New 
Year's Eves, Fourth of Julys, and wedding serenades 
rolled into one, and the noise was sufficient to drive 
2 a whole army of evil spirits, even at so great a 
istance. 


At Nineveh, Mr. Fogg met Mr. George 
Smith, the Orientalist, to whose wonderful gifts 
he bears the fullest testimony :— 


The facility with which Mr. Smith reads the cunei- 
form language is very remarkable, The fine inserip- 
tions upon the cylinder and upon other antiques which 
I submitted to him, he copied and transl at sight, 
as readily as a professor of Greek would read a sentence 
in that language. For thousands of years these in- 
scriptions were an unknown tongue. An attempt to do 
justice to the wonders which the key to the cuneiform 

inscriptions has unlocked would occupy volumes, i 
is an age of scientific research, and while our savans 
are opening new fields of knowledge, it seems eminently 
proper that they should recover from the past whatever 
of value is already recorded upon tables of stone. 


The following shows that we may do much to 
improve our treatment of the horse: 


No Arab ever dreams of tying up a horse by tae neck; 
a tether replaces the halter. In Arabia horses are 
much less vicious and refractory than in Europe, They 
are brought up in close contact with men, and having 
the free use of their senses and limbs, the Arab horse 
naturally developos more intelligence and gentleness 
than the closely-stabled, blinkered, barnessed, animal 
of western countries. Of the wonderful endurance of 
the choicest Arab horses, the stories told are most 
marvellous. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor's introduction is of the 
flimsiest. If Mr. Fogg's wine needs a bush, 
this is certainly about the sorriest bush that 
we have ever scen exposed by way of recom- 
mending any man's wine. The woodcuts are 
— and the volume very brilliantly 

und. 


Travels through Egypt, Ara and Persia to 
Hale By WILLIAM Perry Fogo, A. M., author of 
0 the World 


J ko. Wich an Introduo- 
tioa by BayaRD TATLORB. ( — Low ard Co.) 


on, or 


| 


n — 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


‘Thoughts for Heart and Life. By Turopore L. 
Courter, D. D. (London: Hodder and Stoughtou.) 
This volume contains three works which have 
already been published separately under the title of 
Heart Life,” Heart Thoughts,” and ‘ Heart 
Culture. They are apparently brief memoranda 
of spoken addresses, which were doubtless ex- 
panded into complete sermons as delivered. We 
cannot but feel a reverent sympathy and admira- 
tion for the earnestness, piety, and kindliness of 
spirit which breathe in every page. The evan- 
geliat who preaches in this style must do good by 
the mere contagion of his holy ardour and faithful- 
ne , At almost every page one may be inclined to 
sprinkle notes of interrogation on the margin, —forthe 
author’s theories of life and destiny are such as we 
find it quite impossible to accept, but the discussion 
of them would not be suitable to our columns. 
But even where we are most disposed to dissent, we 
do so with feelings of respect for the sincerity and 
fervour of the writer. Some of the brief chapters 
on the hymns by Wesley, Watts, Toplady, Cowper, 
Heber, S. F. Adams, and others, which have be- 
come household words for the expression of devout 
feeling, are especially attractive. Occasionally the 
colloquial freedom of expression is apt to degene- 
rate into something nearly allied to vulgarity ; but 
this is soon forgotten and easily forgiven. Intelleo- 
tual elevation and esthetic refinement do not come 
within the aims of the writer, and we may be con- 
tent to accept him for what he is rather than for 
what we would desire in the highest possible ideal 
of a Christian evangelist. We do not think that 
the style of teaching which Dr. Cuyler represents 
will last very much longer. Christian teachers 
whose minds are imbued with the best modern cul- 
ture do not confine themselves to topics bearing on 
the rescue from perdition (whatever breadth of sig- 
nification may be attached to this word) of the in- 
dividual soul. Their ministry embraces higher and 
more comprehensive aims. Those who still linger 
on the lower level of religious individualism, will 
find Dr. Cuyler’s Thoughts very helpful and accep- 
table. 


Memorials of an Ozford Ministry, &. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM ALLEN. Edited by the Rev. GrOROR 
Hitt. (Hodder and Stoughton.) There are col - 
lected in this small volume fifteen sermons and lec- 
tures delivered by the late Rev. William Allen, of 
Oxford, whose name must be dear to many. Mr. 
Allen was pastor of New-road Chapel in the Uni- 
versity city for nearly twenty years, holding a 
peculiarly responsible position with respect and in- 
fluence. The addresses which Mr. Hill has selected 
are above the average of pulpit addresses, both in 
matter, form, aud style. They indicate the 
thougtful man studying society as he finds it, and 
preaching the Gospel to it, bringing the old 
truths to bear upon the new generation. This is 
frequently done with singular force and adapted- 
ness, sometimes with attractive self-revelation, as 
in the ‘* Ministerial Review, where the preacher 
says, yet with dignity, as not all could have done, 
„For my own part, I have not heard a popular 
preacher in this city.” Of the preacher’s faithful- 
ness no one could doubt. Could not Mr. Hill have 
given some sketch of the life of the minister here so 
well illustrated ? 


Rivers of Ice. A Tale, illustrative of Alpine 
Adventure and Glacier Action. By R. M. BAL- 
LANTYNE. (James Nisbet and Co.) Many are the 
tales of Mr. Ballantyne that we have read, but not 
always feeling disposed to say, ‘‘ This is the best.” 
This, however, is, if not the best, equal toany. It 
contains two characters which will be great favour- 
ites with the render characters sketched and filled 
up with remarkable originality and humour. These 
are Captain Wopper and Gillie White, alias the 
Spider. If Mr. Ballantyne had adopted one of the 
tricks of Mr. Dickens’s style by repeating a con- 
stantly recurring phrase in Captain Wopper's con- 
versation, he might have made as popular and quo- 
table a character as any that Mr. Dickens invented. 
The captain is a returned digger, blunt, homely, 
and with a heart as solid, as fresh, and as warm as 
that of agreat-hearted woman. Hecomes to England, 
concealing his identity, to see what he can do to 
help those who helped him when he was a found- 
ling and a waif. He finds them—or, if not them, 
their children—and with a bountiful hand, but 
shrewd practical wiedom, helps them on their way. 
This is the real tale, in which the Swiss scenery 
and all about it, scientific and descriptive, is 
cleverly worked in. Gillie is a first-rate London 
gamin. We thank Mr. Ballantync—and many, we 
hope, are the boys that will thank him—for this 
healthy, amusing, and, withal, instructive, book. 


=== 


Journal of the Lady Beatrix Graham, dees By 
Mrs. FowinR Surrn. With a Preface by Miss 
Yonee. (George Bell and Sons.) We are not sure 
that we had the opportunity of introducing the 
first edition of this charming work to our readers. 
Let us, however, introduce it now with the warmth 
that we would introduce a favourite friend to 
favourite friends, Lady Beatrix Graham’s journal 
is the creation of the fancy, but a fancy of delicate 
refinement and cultivation, Lady Beatrix was the 
sister of the Marquis of Montrose. The journal is 
supposed to commence just before the marquis’s 
exile on the continent, previous to his expedition 
to Scotland, his capture by Lindsay, and his execu- 
tion at Edinburgh—all which events are followed 
by the writer. The picture of the marquis is just 
such a one as a loyal Scotch lady and a devoted 
sister might have drawn, and is more favourable 
than historians have drawn it. The charm of the 
journal does not lie here, but in the work of the 
supposed writer. A mellow, rich tenderness of 
feeling characterises it—a tenderness of just such a 
character as we find in George Herbert. Here and 
there are passages of exquisite antique beauty. 
Mrs. Fowler Smith has now, for the first time, 
acknowledged her authorship. We hope that this 
will not be her only work. 

Gilbert's Shadow. By the Hon. Mrs. Green, 
Illustrated. (F. Warne and Co.) This schoolboy 
story has passed through the hands of several 
members of the other sex—for they will read 
boys’ books—who have one and all been deeply 
interested in it. Is not this a fair test? 
To a great extent it is the narrative of a series of 
complications, to speak mildly, that arose out of 
one unworthy act. But there is withal much 
humour and graphic sketching to relieve this 
„Shadow, which in the end, of course, disappears, 
and there is also evidence of quite a remarkable 
knowledge of boyish life. 

The Three Commanders; or, Active Service 
Afloat. Illustrated. By W. H. G. KINdsrox. 
(London: Griffith and Farran.) An exciting story 
from the prolific pen of an author whose inventive- 
ness and descriptive power never seem to flag. 
Within a book of some 500 pages are crowded inci- 
dents enough for three volumes—such an encounters 
with slave dhows on the East African coast, and 
the rescue of slaves; a trip tothe Crimea during the 
war, in which the midshipmen assist both on 
sea and on land ; and a cruise in the South Seas, 
with kidnapping scenes, attacks of savages, &c. 
There are wrecks, hairbreadth escape, geographical 
sketches, with the thread of a story running through 
all, which ends in the three commanders marrying 
happily and becoming aimirals. Boys will revel in 
the book, albeit the tale as such may be open to 
criticism. A number of engravings and a gay 
binding increase its attractiveness. 

Little Prescription and other Tales. By Mrs. 

O’Reituy. With six illustrations. (London: 
Bell and Sons.) A collection of eight short, fresh, 
and charming stories, felicitously adapted for the 
young folk by the accomplished authoress of 
‘‘Daisy’s Companions.” The book is very nicely 
got up. : 

The Tabernacle Priesthood and Offerings of Israel. 
By the Rev. F. Wurrrretp, M. A., with illus- 
trations. (London: Seeley, Jackson and Halliday. ) 
This volume, by a Hastings clergyman, is the result 
of much research into the best available informa- 
tion on The Tabernacle in the Wilderness.“ It 
is exhaustive and well written, and pervaded by an 
excellent spirit. 

From the same publishers we have Will Foster of 
the Ferry by AGNEs GIBERNE, whose practised 
hand shows no loss of its cunning in the production 
of this skilfully-written religious story. 

Magic Lanterns; How Made and How Used. 
With practical hints. (London: E. G. Wood, 74, 
Cheapside.) A useful guide to unpractised lecturers 
written by Mr. A. A. Woop, F. C. S. The informa. 
tion, illustrated by cuts, seems to be complete, and 
the explanations clear. We dare say it will be 
a good deal consulted as Christmas approaches. 

Out of the Mouth of the Lion; or, the Church 
in the Catacombs, (Religious Tract Society.) This 
is by the autbar of ‘‘Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” 
who makes her story the vehicle for a slight his- 
torical sketch of the difficulties and persecutions a 
hundred years later, when Christianity had become 
widely extended. The incidents are dovetailed 
with the martyrdom of Polycarp, the scene being 
among the Seven Churches of Asia, It is a very 


vivid tale, well adapted to teach n leason of sted- 


fast patience and gentle firmness from the contem- 
plation of these faithful witnesses for Christ.” 

Tun Sunpay-ScHoot. Union (56, Old Bailey) 
have issued a batch of new publications, of which 
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the following is a list: The Pilot’s Daughter ” : 
% Mies Irving’s Bible: and ‘‘Oliver’s Oath, 
and how he kept it, —all three stories by Sarah 
. „% Above the Breakers, by Mary 
Olney, and The Animals of the Bible, pro- 
fusely illustrated; The Morning of Life: a 
Treasury of Counsel, Information, and Entertain- 
ment for Young People” ; ‘‘Squire Lynn’s Will.” 
by Emma Leslie; and Will Norbury: a Tale 
of the Cornish Coast,” by Benjamin Clarke. 
All these, in bright binding, and from half-a- 
crown downward, are suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, and for juvenile presents. Much smaller 
in size are Saved through the Children,” The 
„Story of Jonah and Nineveh,” by Benjamin 
Clarke, and ‘‘ Under Suspicion.” From the same 
repository we have received the yearly volume of 
„Kind Words for Young People,” containing 
stories, sketches, descriptions, and various light 
reading—a volume both cheap and interesting ; 
The Voice of Song,” a collection of the popular 
melodies of Philip Phillips; the yearly volume of 
„The Child’s Own Magazine” ; shilling packets of 
stories, entitled Gift Books for the Young”; a 
dozen of texts for the New Year on cards, with 
very pretty coloured designs by chromo-lithography ; 
„The Teacher's Diary”; and separate New Year 
addresses by the Revs. F. Tucker, B. A., Clement 
Clemance, B. A., F. Baron, and Dr. Culross. 


* 8 
— 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lowpor Schnoor Boarp.—At the meeting of the 
board on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed, replying 
to a question put by Mr. Picton, said that his 

bad been to a statement in a local 


news that at a attended by board 
and voluntary school teachers, in support of 
the candidature of Francis Hervey for Fins- 


bury, it was urged that the masters could alone, 
their influence, return Lord Francis. Sir 
said he understood the 


ing was one of 
school teachers . h some 


vol 

board teachers happened to have been 
gent. He thought it would be manifestly undesi- 
rable for teachers in the employment of the board 


to mix themselves I with electioneerin 
ings. Sir les Reed said that sev 
ang wers, with contributions, had been received in 
repens. to the appeal respecting the scholarships 
en on the part of the board; but 
that he was not as yet in a position to make 5 
thing like a statement respecting the 


matter. A number of for increased 
of them rise to considerable discussion. 
F 
a er Majesty's 

appoin MN y 


increase in the annual 


ment adopted to 
modified. There 


Liberal and Nonconformist four nominated 
by the Conservatives, and a Catholic mem- 
ber. The Rev. W. Guest was the only minister 


chosen by the Liberals, and was accepted at a large 
of Epi ians 


| | M. P., on THE Epucation Acr.— 
The Right Hon. W. E. Forster was presented with 
the freedom, of the city of Edinburgh on Saturday. 
In thanks, Mr. Forster referred to the 
Education and said it was a popular fallacy 
that the Conservative party passed that Act. He 
admitted that there never was an im t mea- 
F carried in the House of Commons in which the 
etermination of the House was so completely 
evinced. to do what was best, independently of 
party ; but it was not true that the measure was 
epecall carried by the Conservative party, With 
he exception of one debate and one important 
division upon a matter of detail, though an im- 
ant matter of detail, there was not a single 
ivision in the of that measure on whic 
if there had been no Conservatives in the House, it 
would not-still have been carried by a majority of 
the Liberale. Mr. Forster also asserted that the 
eat principles of the measure came from Scot- 
and, Politics, the right hon. gentleman said, 
were rather dull at present; and he did not think 
there was anybody in France or in Germany who 
did not envy the quiet in these islands. 
would be a great mistake to suppose that our want 
of violent 8 feeling arose from an indif- 
ference to politics inthe highest sense of the term, 
or that it did not much matter what political prin- 
ciples were advocated. That would be a 2 
mistake. No one, he thought, should be indif- 
oung 
gent 


ferent as to politics. He would rather see a 
man a Ooneervative than not taking an intelli 
Nr Politics were 
present, but it by 


interest in ths 

2 enough no means follows 
they will so continue. There is (Mr. Forster 

said) a great task for the future. There is the task 


of having somehow or other to 
de ara ich a Drang ey ec every 
day, in my mind, te become powerful, 


t it | 


and which certainly will become powerful, should | 
be so nourished in its quick and rapid growth that 
it will not act in destroying ancient traditions and 
the advantages which history has handed down 
to us. , 

The Brecon School Board have adopted the prin- 
ciple of payment of fees for the children of poor 

nts in denominational schools—clearly an 

illegal act. 


THe BInIE QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The Protestant clergy of Chicago are reported to 
be about equally divided upon the matter of dis- 
continuing the reading of the Bible as an opening 
exercise in the common schools, Those who take 
the affirmative, we venture to say, have given the 
subject a more careful consideration than those in 
the negative. These must increase, while the latter 
are sure to decrease, as the discussion goes forward. 
There is no mistaking the tendency of public 
opinion toward the complete secularisation of the 
schools.—Christian Union. 

New Sourn Waures.—The Education Bill, after 
a fourth night of debate, has a second read- 
ing by a majority of twelve, in a House of thirty- 
eight members. A compromise was „ and 
au by advocates of a purely secular system, 
—. et ee — cost of the ae ** 

0 made a R arge upon the 
educational vote, so long as those schools continued 
in existence, This was for the promotion of peace. 
The Government, however, would not listen to 
such a proposition, and it may be supposed, there- 
fore, the bill will be in support of secular 
education. Times Correspondent. 


3 

THe Arcric Expeprrion.—A correspondent of 
the Jimes sends the following extracts from a letter 
written by Captain Nares, R.N., dated Her 
Majesty's ship Alert, Carey Islands, July 27 :—“ I 
am leaving a notice in a cairn here in order to send 
home, if possible, my latest news. . . We 
have had the most extraordi suecess. The 
season has proved to be the best that ever was, 
and, by a happy calm for two days, I have turned 
it to such account that we have made the quickest 
pasvage, thus far, that ever was made so early in 


e season as this. The Americans did it in August 
but here we are in July, with a clear month before 


us, and no ice whatever in sight; and I am sure | Liberals 


that there is very little ahead of us. Of course 
all is wild delight at our prospects. The old 
* men tho I was mad to choose a new 
route, but it was * I reasoned it would be) suc- 
cessful. . . We are sure to get as near to 
the Pole as the land goes, and then it will be our 
own fault if we do not complete the work. I shall 
leave another letter to-morrow at our next depot.” 

Tae Apmiratty SLavE CIRCULAR.—It is autho- 
ritatively announced that the recent Admiralty 
Circular as to the reception of fugitive slaves on 
board Her Majesty's ships has been withdrawn, 
and that new instructions on the subject will be 
issued. Historicus” (Sir William urt), in 
a long letter to the Times on the Circular, says :— 
„The assertion in the circular that a Queen's ship 
becomes subject to the local law as soon as it enters 
a fi is in fact the absolute entire sur- 
2 on of Great Britain of the immunit 

ex - territoriality of her navy, of a right whic 

is claimed and conceded by every maritime nation 
in the world. It is nothing else but to haul down 
the pennant, and to reduce the Queen’s ships in 
every port of the world to the situation of mer- 
chantmen. There never was the least occasion to 
stir a question which had never given rise to any 
di ty. There is no road out of the embarrass- 
ment in which the navy and nation are involved 
except by putting out fresh instructions which shall 
be set f on os exactly the opposite of 
those on which the circular is founded.” 

THe WIL or THE Late Mr. Forey, R.A.—In 
the Probate Division of the High Court on Friday, 
Sir James Hannen gave his decision in the cause of 
Tenniswood v. Foley and others (intervening). Dr. 
Deane, Q.C., and Mr. Clarkson, were counsel for 
the plaintiff, who is one of the executors; Dr. 
Spi Q.C., and Mr. R. Searle for the interveners ; 
and Mr. Gates, Q.C., and Mr. Witt for the brother 
and sister of the deceased. From the case before 
the court it appeared that the will of the late 
academician was made very — 17 before bis 
death. He was desirous that an old friend should 
have prepared the document, but as he was out of 
town, and death was so imminent, Mr. Foley's 
medical adviser suggested that there was no time to 
Jose in the settlement of his affairs, and a Mr. Le 
Riche was called in, There was no dispute that the 
alleged testator was, at the time the will was made, 
in an extremely feeble condition, and the real ques- 
tion seemed to be whether he was not so near dis- 
solution as to be incapable of appreciating what 
was going on when the document was before bim. 
Sir James Hannen decided in favour of the will, as 
he considered there was no doubt as to the capacity 
of the deceased, as was evinced by his alteration of 


certain bequests. His lordship pronounced for the 
will, and | one set of out of the estate. 
R. JOSEPH ON THE RADICAL 


ProcRaAMME.—At the annual dinner of the Shef- 
tield Trades Council on Th „ several letters 
were read from gentlemen to be present. 
Amongst them was one from Mr. Joseph ber: 


— LA 


lain (Mayor of Birmingham), in which he wrote: 
Trades - unionists ought to be in high spirits just 
now, and I congratulate them through you on the 
success which has at last attended on their patient 
and persistent efforts to obtain from Parliament a 
recognition of their just claims. Some time ago I 
ventured, in a much criticised article, to indicate 
the political programme of the future, and I then 
predicted that the legislative changes included in 
the term free labour would be the first instalment 
of our demands to be obtained by the Radical party. 
I also expressed my opinion that if the Liberale, 
then in their power, did not deal with the question 
we should certainly wrest the desired reform from 
a Tory Government. I am glad that time bas 
proved me to be a true prophet in this instance, 
and Iam confident that it will not belie my other 
anticipations. Radicals have assisted the working 
classes to obtain free labour. I hope the alliance 
may long continue, and that by its means free land, 
free Church, and free schocls may also soon become 
accomplished facts.” Mr. Mundella also wrote a 
letter, in which he said :—‘' You have much to 
congratulate yourselves upon at your meeting, but 
vigilance is still necessary with t to Lord 
Cairns’s clause in the Conspiracy Bill of last ses- 
sion. I hope the bill on the patent laws which was 
abandoned in July will never be reintroduced in 
the same shape. I shall look forward anxiously 
for the bill of next year, which I will endeavour to 
make more favourable to the poor inventor.” 

LisgraL Execrion Vicrorizs.—A triumph at 
the municipal polling booths is not exactly the same 
thing, nor as good a thing, as if it bad been won in 
a Parliamentary election, for the constituency is 
not the same, and the benefits of party ascendency 
are unequally demonstrable in the different cases ; 
but the Liberal victories of last Monday are, never - 
theless, to be welcomed, and they are of hopeful 
augury. In Manchester and Salford the Conserva- 
tives set the example years ago of contesting seats 
in the borough councils on grounds of political party, 
and it is therefore the more gratifying to their 
opponents that the challenge should have been 
taken up so effectively. Not only in Manchester 
and Salford, but in Leeds and several other of the 
Yorkshire and Lanca:hire towns, the Liberals have 
wrested municipal seats from the Conservatives, and 
though the success here has been perhaps the most 
conspicuous, it has been very considerable elsewhere. 
In Manchester the Conservatives: do not conceal 
their surprise at the result. Of the retiring council- 
lors this year six were Liberals and ten were Con- 
servative. The gentlemen returned are twelve 
and four Conservatives. The change 
amounts almost to a local revolution. The political 
composition of the — AY seca is, as nearly as can 
be ascertained ; Liberals, forty-one ; Conservatives, 
twenty-three. In several wards, of course, the 
substitution took place without a party contest, in 
fact without any contest at all, by the return of un- 
opposed candidates ; but in the actually contested 
wards eight Liberals were returned and only two 
Conservatives. In Salford seven Conservatives and 
three Liberals were returned unopposed ; there was 
also a gain of two Liberal seats in contests ; and as 
one of the gentlemen unopposed was a Liberal who 
took the p of a Conservative, the total gain is 
three. At the polls in Salford four contests resulted 
in the election of four Liberals and two Conserva- 
tives. The Liberal seats, too, were gained by large 
majorities. Perhaps the Liberal organisation was 
never 80 efficient; at any rate it was decisive, and 
there is no doubt that similar organisation at the 
last Parliamentary election would have been no less 
successful.— Manchester Examiner, 


Glennings. 


Mr. D., if you'll get my coat done by Saturday 
I shall be for ever indebted to you.” If that’s 
your game, it won't be done, said the tailor. 

„The prisoner at the bar seems to have a very 
smooth face,” said a spectator to the jailer. 
„Ves, repliec the jailer; be was ironed just 
before he was brought in.“ 

At a late meeting of the French Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Papilland read a paper in which he 
stated that he bad cured six cases of lock jaw by 
the administration of chloral. 

„Will the boy who threw that pepper on the 

stove please come up here and get a present of a 
nice book?” said a Sunday-school superintendent 
in Iowa. But the boy never moved. He was a 
2 boy. 
As evidences of the plentifulness of the fruit crop 
this season, it may be mentioned that apples are 
being retailed in our streets (says the Bristol Mer- 
cury) at a halfpenny per pound, and that we note 
peara advertised in a Hereford paper at sixpence 
per bushel. The makes of cider and perry will, it 
18 believed, be almost unprecedented. 

SuaGEstive.--A provincial paper says a witoess 
was asked by a county court judge, recently: 
„Did you 8⁰ to the party yourself?” Witness: 
„Ves, sir.” Judge: Aud what did he say to 
you?” Witness: He told me to go to the devil, 
dir.“ And so,” says the judge, quietly taking a 
pinch of snuff, with a ish smile, you came to 
the court! Many a true word spoken in jest. 

PaPER BLANKETS.—Acting on a suggestion that 
has frequently been made in the public prints, a 
tleman named Loder has patented the use of 
rown paper of superior quality for blankets, per- 
forated in such a manner as to permit 732 name 
to the perspiration without diminishing the warmt 


v4 


Nov. 10, 1875. 
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The price is, according to size, 4d., 5d., or 6d., so 


that it will be open to the very poorest to test the 
ractical value of the invention. 

LIGHTING A TowN witH Cork Gas ---A French 
paper states that the Bordeaux experiments with a 
view to get illuminating gas from cork have been 
guided to a successful issue. The gas produced is 
80 Boot and cheap that the town ot Nerac is to be 
lighted with it. Cork waste, cuttings, &c, are 
distilled in a closed vessel, and a gas is obtained 
whiter and brighter than that of coal. Its blue zone 

s less and its density greater than that of common 


— · 


lighting gas. 
Too Much Acrrox.—As a lady nimbly plied her 


needle around the ragged edges of a coat which her 
other half” had worn at a prayer- meeting the 
Sunday evening previous, and was badly ri 
down the back, she remarked, in that tone of philo- 
sophical expostulation which prulent wives always 
employ : ‘‘John, if you can’t perform at a prayer- 
meeting without throwing yourself around, burst- 
ing off buttons and tearing your clothes, you’d 
better get religion at home.’ 

PHOTOGRAPHY Down WEst.—An American paper 
states that a Nevada photographer takes very decided 
measures for turning out a good picture. A sitter 

being in his place, the artist produced a navy re- 
volver, cocked it, levelled it at the sitter’s head, 
and said, Now just you sit perfectly still, and 
don’t move a hair; put on a calm, pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, and look right into the muzzle 
of this revolver, or I’ll blow the top of your head 
off. My reputation as an artist is at stake, and I 
I don’t want no nonsense about this picture.“ 

A FAasHIONABLE Bonyet.—An_ extraordinary 
bonnet has just been exhibited in one of the 
fashionable millinery establishments in Boston. It 
was made of dark green velvet and ecru silk—two 
of the stylish colours for the coming eeason. On 
the back of the bonnet, resting partly on the crown 
and partly on the brim, was an elaborate wreath of 
leaves. ithin th's circlet, which answered for a 
nest, were enclosed six birds of the size of spar- 
rows. They were mounted on wires so as to move 
eacily with the motion of the wearer, or to swing 
lightly in the breath of the breeze. Ten wings 
formed the trimming on one side of the bonnet, 
and a larger wing was intermingled with the 
handeau velvet and eilk on the other. The 
front, large and omg was filled in with a mass 
of exquisite flowers, loops and twists, of velvet 
and silk, and an additional wing. A yard and a 
half of velvet an half the 8 of silk was 
required for the completion of this monstrosity of 
feminine headgear. Twelve birds' wings, six 
whole birds, masses of flowers, leaves, and wreaths, 
velvet, and silk, in unlimited quantity, entered 
into the composition of this ‘‘love of a bonnet,” 
the murder of twelve birds for its adornment being, 
of course, a wholly insignificant matter. 

THE Boy AND IHG PaRABLE.—Mr. J. Traviss 
Lockwood Insyector of Schcols in Religious Know- 
ledge in the diocese of Ely, writing to the Times 
on the education question, says :—‘‘ That we have, 
even in this physically and mentally flat diocese, 
a vast amount of dulness and inertness to contend 
wit 1 is unhappily true, but there is both ‘reflec- 
tiou’ and intelligence in very many children. 
The school and the scholar shall be nameless which 
supply the following illustration. I gave a class cf 
boys, as an exercise, any parable they might choose 
to write, and one paper I here copy, written by a 
boy scarcely ten years old :—‘ I’m agoing to write 
the parble of the good Smartan. There was wunst 
a man as went down from Jersum to Jerco and tell 
among theves as strip bim of his oloes and waounded, 
maulin him a good dele, and laft im more dead than 
alive ; and there cam by too men as shud a helped 
him and didn't, wun was a prest, and tother a 
lefte, then theer cum by a Smartun and when he 
seed im he bound up is waounds poring in oil an 
wine (why didn’t he drink the wine) and set him on 
is own cawl fand took him toa inn and tuk care on 
im— an when hee went away next day hee tuk out 
t uppence and hee says to the landlord hee says— 
heers tuppence, tak care on him and wen I come 
this way tomor if ye spead ony more I'll giv it ye 
This is the parble of the good smartan.” 

Mark Lemon. —‘‘ I was the monitor of Wilping’s 
school,” said Mark, filling his pipe the while, and 
the younger boys, by general consent, refe red all 
disputes to me, which after due consideration I de- 
cided. I was also novelist of the dormitory, and told 
my ‘companions stories in the dark] bedroom, when 
the rest of the household lay wrapped in slumber 

deep. But the interest of story-telling flagged after 
a time, and I was called upon to devise a new amuse- 
ment for the occupants of my room. A splendid 
idea struck me, and it was speedily carried out. 
A court was instituted to inquire into the proceed- 
ings of the day, and to pass sentence upon the 
misdemeanours recorded. I was judge. By the 
light of a lantern several mock trials were held, 
with prodigious success, and without molestation 
from the higher court below stairs. One evening, 
after the 2 had gone his rounds, a trial was 
held on a boy accused of stealing marbles from a 
schoolfellow’s desk. Counsel for the plaintiff and 
defendant had both been heard, and the judge, in 
his judicial robes, namely, a nightgown over a 
black suit, and a bolster with lapping ends for a wi 
tied on to his head, was summing up. While hold- 
ing forth with all appropriate solemnity, I noticed 
a startled expression come over the faces of the jury 
I was addressing. I turned round, and there stood 
the schoolmaster. Without a word of reproof, he 
seized me 14 arm and marched me downstairs, 
nightgown, bolster, and all, into the drawing-room, 


where a number of people had assembled to cele- | 
brate his daughter's birthday. Still holding me 
firmly by the arm, he led me up to the young lady, 
and gravely introduced me as Judge Lemon. 
Lord ! what agony I suffered! The good-natured 
girl pitied my horrible confusion, and entreated her 
ather not to ong it. But the schoolmaster 
enjoyed the joke. He presented me with a glass 
of wine, and made me drink to the health of the 
company, and then released me, amid the roars of 
laughter of all who witnessed my exit ftom the 
room. I esca to bed, and hid my diminished 
head under the clothes, refusing to answer the in- 
quiries of my schoolfellows as to what had hap- 
pened downstairs.” — London Society. 


QuEEN VicroriA’s ParENTs.— The pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of the Duke of Kent * his retire- 
ment from active service required him to exercise 
the strictest economy. Both on the Continent and 
in England he lived in the simple style of a private 
gentleman. When residing at Woo)brook Cottage, 
near Sidmouth, he did suddenly of inflammation of 
the lungs on the 23rd January, 1820—eight months 
after the death of his daughter, and only a few days 
before the death of his father, George III. After 
the death of his royal one the duchess, his 
widow—who had come with her infant daughter to 
Kensington Palace—voluntarily abandoned the 
claim which she had under his will to all his 
personal property, aud yielded up the whole 
amount to his creditors ; and this, notwithstanding 
that she had sacrificed an annuity of 5,000/. on her 
marriage to the duke. From 1820 to 1825 the 
duchess had an income of only 6,000/. a year, and 
from 1825 to 1831 she was compelled to accept a 
ift of 3,000]. a year from her brother, Prince 
pold. When the death of George IV. occurred 
—which led to the accession of the Duke of 
Clarence as William IV., aud to the Princess 
Victoria becoming heir apparent to the throne— 
Parliament voted an addition of 10,000/. a year to 
the income of the Duchess of Kent, and passed 
a bill by which it was settled that in the 
event of the king’s death, and during the 
minority of her daughter, the regency should 
devolve upon the — When these matters 
were before Parliament statesmen of both 
parties vied with each other in their enco- 
miums on her royal highness for the 22 
manner in which she had discharged her duty in 
the education of the future Queen of England. To 
this all- important task the royal mother entirely 
devoted herself. It was no slight testimony to the 
character and wisdom of the duchess that she was 
the only parent since the Restoration who had the 
uncontrolled power of bringing up the heir to the 
throne. From her earliest age the young princess 
was taught to live simply, to practise self-denial, 
to cultivate her natural abilities by study, and to 
put her trust in God. As bearing on the educa- 
tion of the Princess Victoria, the following letter 
from the clever and humorous Duchess Dowager of 
Coburg, addressed to ber daughter the Duchess of 
Kent, may here be given. It is dated 24th May, 
1831, the eleventh birthday of the May-flower,” 
as the young princess was fondly termed by her 
randmother :—‘' My blessings and good wishes 
or the day which gave you the sweet blossom of 
May! May God preserve and protect the valuable 
life of that lovely flower from all the dangers that 
will beset her mind and heart ! The rays of the sun 
are scorching at the height to which she may one 
day attain. It is only by the blessing of God that 
all the fine qualities He has put into that you 
soul can be kept pure and untarnished. How we 
{ can sympathise with the feelings of anxiety that 
must 8 you when that time comes ! God, who 
has helped you through g many bitter hours of grief, 
will be your help still. Put your trust in Him.“ — 


Leisure Hour. 


— 


AS IT N ITOUGHT 7082 
In Tun Times’ of Jan. ch, At the Docks, where 
Dr. HASSALL writes: Horniman’s Teas are in 


% 1 have made a further 


analysis of tea; of 28 samples, bond, J took samples from 


ad original chests, which I 
ed. They were all artificially analysed & fre From the 


facing : 
the quality being equally 
but render practicable « satisfactory. Feb, x9, 1 
serious HA. H. HASSALL, M.D. 
3,248 ACENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, Fc. in 
enery town sell HORNIMAN S PACKET TBA. 


and invalids. It wi. de found a very useful 
making custards, puddings, and similar 


Births, Marringes, und Beuths, 


O | [A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 


for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. Alt such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. } 


BLRTHS. 
st 23, at Dunedin, New Zealand, the 
illiam Mirams, clerk, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


DAVY—HALL.—Nov. 4, at the Independent Chapel, 
Elsecar, by the Rev. J. Gray, Edmund Davy, Esq., to 
Kate, eldest daughter of Mrs. Jane Hall. 

FLEMING—BROOK.—Nov. 4, at Highbury Wesleyan 
Chapel, by the Rev. J. Alexr. Armstrong and the Rev. 
George Mather, Richard Wiel er Fleming, of The Laurels, 
Upper Holloway, to Louisa Mary Ann, daughter of A. J. 
Brook, Rydal Mount, Crouch-end, N. | 

JACKSON ~ BATTAM.—Nov. 3, at the Congregational 
Chapel, New Southgate, by the Rev. D. Gracey, pastor, 
Charles, eldest son of Charles Jackson 


» Of Store-strest, 
Bedford-square, to Alice Mary, second daughter of Septimus 
Battam, of New Southgate, . 


DEATHS, : 

KETLEY.—Oct. 27, at Rotherham House, Hackney, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, the Rev. Joseph Ketley, for 

-seven years missionary in George-town, Demerara. 

SPRAGUE.—Oct. 28, at Farnham Vicarage, Suffolk, the 
residence of his son-in-law, Rev. H. H. Phelps, Thomas 
Sprague, Bay. formerly of Camden-road, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. 

BAINES.—Nov. 2, at Hallaton House, King Henry’s-road, 
N.W., after many years of suffering, borne with exem 
Christian patience, Hannah Bower, the beloved wife of 
Cooke Baines, aged sixty-one 1 

DAW BARN.—Nov. 2, Frank Yelverton, the beloved son of 
William Dawbarn, Esq , Aigburth, Liverpool, aged twenty- 


MIRAMS.—Av 
wife of Mr. 


three. 

HUNTER.—Nov. 6, in the seventy-third year of his age, the 
Rev. S. Hunter, Principal of the Presby:erian College, 
Carmarthen, 

STOTT.— Nos. 8, at Bath House, Portobello, Mr. Joseph 
Hood Stott, merchanc, 12, Niddry-street, Edinburgh, in 
his seventy-third year. Friends omitted will please accept 
this intimation. 

COMMON .—Nov, 8, at 6, Thornhill-crescent, Sunderland 
Aun, wife of Audrew Common, Bank Mauager. 

Errs's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND ComMPoRTING.—" By 

a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 

the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 

careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 

cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 

delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 

doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 


of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak 


nt. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
aud a properly nourished frame.“ —“ Civil Service Gasette.” 


of female lovelincsr is the eye-delighting result of the im 
mense 5 which Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has obtained 
among ladies everywbere. Complexions radiant with snowy 
purity, and 2 with the roseate hue of health, are com 
wouly met with wherever it is used, Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, in bottles, and elegant toilet case at 3s. 6d. 
Depot, 114 and 116, Southampton-row, London. : 

tion known 
as 


ALETUDO VisquE LIBERIS.—“ A prepares 
Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is exce lent for infants 
tion for 
one for the 
nursery and sick room.“ — Extract from “ Caasell’s Household 
Guide,” 4 lied by most chemists and grocers in 1s. packets 


u 
and 2s, tins.—Dr. Ridge and Co., Royal Food Mills, 
Kingsland, N. | 
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Advertisements, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSU, 
RANCE COMPANY, 
82, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
| Established 1847, 
The NINTH TRIENNIAL BONUS will be declared at 
the Annual Meeting in APRIL NEXT. Persons assuring 
before the close ot the present year will participate therein. 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, Pall-mall. For Lives only. Established 1807. 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the 
Office or from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Wirz your Feret.—The best Cocoa-nut Mats and 
Matting are made by Treloar and Sons, 69, Ludgate-hill. 

HOLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PiLis.—Disease is com- 
mon to the palace and the cottage, and the best remedies are 
available alike by the tenants of each. Holloway’s well- 
esteemed Ointment and Pills can be obtained every where at 
a moderate cost, and prove themselves the poor man’s best | 
friend when he is simply ailing or, worse still, when the 
severity of his sufferings forbids the pursuance of his usual 
employment, Gout, rheumatic gout, rheumatism, lumbago, 
nervous affections, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches in the side, 
and pains in the joints, yield to Holloway’s treatment. In 
these two medicaments are combined all that science and 
invention can combine for the relief of suffering humanity and 
the reetorution of the afflicted to ease, strength, and activity 

AFTER an experience of over forty years, it has been 
established that there are few instances of defects of the hair 
which cannot be arrested, neutralised, or remedied by the 
use of Mrs, S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer, and the 
favourable effect may be seen at once, and though the hair 
may have become grey, thin, or faded, it uy 
288 to all the glossy loveliness of whic 
Southampton-row, London. 


be renewed and 


WASHING MACHINERY ff 


MACHINES 


& TOOLS WATER CANS. 
OF ALL KINDS WATER BARROMS. 
FOR HOUSE, CAAD SEATS. 

CARDEN, SPADES. 
DAIRY. & PAKES. 


FORKS. 


4 MOWERS eC 
~ 7 
* of OF EVERY AA. 

90 LVERY SIZE. 
CATALOCUES FREE OW 


it is re Birt 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, Depot, 114 and 116, | 
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GOVERNMENT SEOURITY. 
BRITISH GUARDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


_ (LIMITED), 
GARRIOK STREET, W. o., LONDON, 


EerABT Ten 1869. 


Authorised Capital, £250 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.— r cent. of the LN paid 
in Briti — unte, for 


the names of sh Government 


,000, Shares of £1 each. 


upon the whole Life Policies is invested in 
urpose there is a quarterly audit of the Income 


Account, after which hel Board hand to the Trustees — 0 ‘the be ile fete Assurance Premium which has been received. 


BANKING ASSURANCE.—Thirty per cent. of the second and following Premiums 
Account of the Assurer, which may be drawn in a manner similar to that of ordinary Banke, 


cent. per annum. 


BUILDING ASSURANCE BRANCH.—Exampte.—A person by Assuring and paying the Annual Premium of 
or 
from 


in lieu of his Assurance, 


of Assurance for Ministers of all denominations, by which a Sus- 
blement, and an Annuity to commence at an early age at the option of 


£33 10s., can secure to himself £500 (vis., 13 years after entry 
may, after the policy has been in existence for one year, have 
e free of 
o the Office for the remainder of the 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—A oh ed 
tentation Fund is provided in case of temporary 
the Assurer. 
REDUCTION OF DEBT on Places of Worship on a 
SHARES.—MINIMUM INTEREST at the rate of £5 
5 20 per cent. of the Profits will, be 
at par 


N. per annum is allowed on the paid-up Cs 


paid is the correct Banking 
under discount of Five per 


to his representatives immediately in case of death, or he 
the Company upon security ot the deeds (to enable him 
merely continuing his Anuual Premium 


new and advantageous system. 
tai of the 
be issued 


every three years. 20,000 more only w 


The only Company based upon the above principles. 


Special Terms to Agents 


MILE BILL SCHOOL, 
a DLESR.... 


Maerz 
RICHARD 7. WEEMOUTH, v. Lit. and M.A, 


Fellow of Univ. Lond. 
the Philological Society — ie. oe, 


“i, ROBERT HARLEY FAS] wha vars 
chen, Monier of the London 

| S 9 nme — 
College, Bradford, &c. 


Assistant Examiner in 
„Er. 
7 ; * * 5 
8 Classical 
7 R 

* Lond. 
ka as Miss COOKS. 


ERM commenced TuHuRspaAy, 
nber 
| 7 to the the Rev 
EA MARTEN, N. d 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECRIPTS. TAD 2 MILLIONA, , 


Immediate Possession and no Rent to t 
+ BIRKBECK BuiILpIne So bears, 15 

ND 
TH, 
Chan- 


NVEST YOUR MONEY 
F AT £4 PER CENT. | 


} cation, 
ot the 28 Sang. A rams 


. 
n containing ful pertioulare may be obtained poot free 
____ FRANCIS - . 


PUL 8 PATENT 
ALVANIO OHAIN BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 


Approved 1 the alle d, L Nie . Paris . 


The tone remarkable 1 65 of these self. licable V 
te is ge thet i contradintioe: 
tion unpri ho ca 15 
— pare mn on their a Mi} 


,“ GALVANISM, NatuRE’s CH1EF ne, OF 
Iupairep Vitat Enxrey,” 
free for three stamps. The mass of evidence 


lemented by che followin 
Naa the standard work (p76, 76, Teo othe 


end 


ey ree Chea w 


information, a, ply to ve 29 | 


cinnati : 
. These _Chains are very useful in many nervous 
* Muscular Debilit Aph 
. Hemp y 15 a eer oh ps 
“ ysis Paraly 1 
3 — Paralysis * — ver lye „ (Bladder)” 
„ Spinal Paralysis — ell Sal 24 
1 7 hear seb Writer's Cramp ” 
rritation ysterical a 
o Stiff J * 2 Debility — —— 10 
onstipation of E 
1 — Paralysis| Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Ke. 
4 1 . — inſormation and list apply to 
RMACHER’S GALVANI 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE BEECHES 
a GREEN. Ve, are GLOUCESTERSHI 
Principals—The Misses Cowie’ 
HALP-TERM 5 began Monpay, November 8. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE. 


Inclusive terms for Parlour Boarders, 50 Guineas per annum. 
: — —— J. SHERRATT. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

. Heap Mastsr— 
* WAUGH YOUNG, 32 M. A. (Lon- 
dou), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
and First Priseman in Hi Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 
Ssconp Mastsr— 


Ie SHAW, Esa., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE. OTHER MASTERS. 


The College enjoys me followin 2 — 
The Directors’ Scholarship N 2 annum. 


. ‘th the Oxford, C brid 
or three years at ambridge, or 
London 


Universities, 
For Prospectus information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the r to the Rev. Philip P Rowe, 
MA, Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN Y TERM, from Szpr, 21 to Dec. 20. 
(Ave HOUSE ~ N “UXBRIDGE. 
Established 1820. 


Principale—Mesers, HUNT and GAYFER. 
moral and training, sound liberal edu- 
3 ween — — ing, i u. 


tion for all Public 
tions guaranteed. Fees, Thirty-six 


TERM commenced TuurspDAy, Sept. 16th. 
T* * VALE 4 0 A D E M V, 
weit RAMSGATE, 
Principel—Mr, u. JACKBON, assisted by Graduates and 


a re, marked success at the U N. 
— . 


Terms, wr nyse — and 1 on application. 


‘THE. NORTHERN . 


SONGBREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
: SILCOATES HOUSE, nzaz WAKEFIELD, 
EstaBlisHep 18381. 


n poner 1 —— | M. A., LI. D., 
competent Masters. 


Beg AP Hal 12 — Chairman. 
Bie wy N40 


pana Wael, Hon Sec. 
Hon. Finance Sec, 


wll be surpassed. fo 


‘ 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON, SURREY. 


Principals Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


The System of Education is based upon approved modern 
principles, and interest and vitality are the characteristics 
which continually pervade it. 

The instruction in Music is thorough and effective, and 
unusual interest is attached to its study by the combination 
of the theory with its practice. 

The Principals, having resided for some time abroad, are 
enabled to give contiun 8 to the practical acquire- 
ment of the Continental languages. 

The house is beautifully and healthily situated on gravelly 
soil. 

It stands on high ground and overlooks the Crystal 
Palace and the Surrey Hills. 
* References tu — 2 Congregational ministers and 

men. 

888 may be had on application. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BELPER. 


Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P, 
(Assisted by Tap oe Resident Masters.) 


Two Senior and Seven ‘Junior unior Candidates are preparing 
for the next Camtnidge Local Examination. For three con- 
secutive years every student has been successful. Last year 
five out of eight were in honours, and five distinctions were 

ined in knowledge, mathematics, and German. 

‘he other . taken were English, Latin, French, and 
drawing. 

Application for vacancies a‘ter Christmas should be made 
immediately. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE ROUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Prineipale—Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITd and Miss FERRIS, 


R. A N 
Local Examinations, and is under the personal 

* Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss om, © who have 
ble experience in teaching, an ve tuecess- 

1 5 Pupils at Cambridge and. Oxford Local Exami- 


e Ppench taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 


Provide against the losses that follow 
7 by taking a Policy 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURAN CE 
COMPANY, 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Com 
Hon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. oT 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 
- COMPENSATION PAID, £015,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CoRNnHILL, and 10, Reaent-streszt, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretery. 


> 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 


LEEDS AND LONDON, 


On and after Monpay, November Ist, an American Pall- 
man Sleeping Car will be run from LEEDS to LONDON 
(St. Pancras) daily (Sundays — by the Up Night 
Train leaving Leeds at 10.5 p.m. 

The charge for r in this Car will be Six Shillings 
2 Sleeping Berth, in addition to the Ordinary First 
Class Fare. 

Ou arrival at St. Pan 
in 


leisure wing ame: abies 


The Down Pullman Train with r Car attached will 
continue to leave ST. PANCRAS for LEEDS and BRAD. 
FORD at 12 midnight as heretofore. 
The Train leaves London at 12 on Saturday night but not 
on Sunday night. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager, 
Derby, October, 1875, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical En- 

tertainment, by Mr. George Buckland, The BEAUTY, 

the BEAST, and the BARGAIN; or, the Merchant’s Mis- 

. with Songs, Ghost Illusions, and Illuminated 

Daily, at 4 and 9.—FLAMES and FLARES, 

Prof. Prot. Gardue rue PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT to 

1125 th Photographs, by Mr. J. L. King. WONDERS 

of ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE, and many other Entertain- 

= vee and 7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, Is 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

* CREAM-LAID NOTE, aud 1,000 EN- 

VELO PEB, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and N — 
1 6 P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. 


“THOM MAS M. Jroon, Wholesale — 24, Milk- 
London, E. Established fifty years. 
Card Piate and 100 Treaepasens Ivory Cosde, 83. ; 
Rory Na. Od, 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 

F. R. HOGH TON, M.R.C.8., L.8.A , Surgeon Aurist, 

of Twenty-five Years’ standing, will send a book on receipt * 
Nive Stamps by which any one, by 2 to the ins 

tions, can cure themselves. Direct, 4 nildford-street 

R uare, #0, Lone, Wc, 
Mr. H Scan bind re sore ee ay 
our, 


the Sleeping Car will be placed 
le Passengers to leave it at their 
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0 * 2 SE 
QO RGAN WORKS, BRIDGWATER. | : TO EXHIBITORS, Exc. | HE PROVIDENT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1837. ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before. (Limited), 112, Queen Victoria-street, London, near 
JOHN BEALE and SONS are prepared to furnish urchasing see HUGHES’S BI-CYLINDRICAL | Cannon-street and Mansion House Stations. 
specifications of Organs at moderate prices; all warranted of | LANTERNS, fitted with the Silber Light. By Royal], First issue of capital, £75,000, in £5 shares; 5,000 Pre- 
best Sone baa 3 $ — patent. A set for £7 7s. Sole invention of Mr. 2 5 — os Sore A —— pier N 4 * bo 
Tuning an ; contract or, u * cen 8 ividendas an * 0 Surplus pro An 7 
i e most ingenious, portable, and exquisite Lanterns out. | Ordinary or Provident Shares, payable 28. 6d. every three 
— workmen sent to all parts of the United | , great 3 4 — admired by eminent 3 months, entitled to 6 per cent. dividends and 9-10ths of the a 
we 8 * Should be c e . — profits; either class payable in full at any time if 
| e NDRICAL for marvellous effects. ao 
BORWICK’S — Instrument. hey 6 ane —4 entitle to * a 75 ten miles, and 
he Educational Set, 34-inch lete, wi : . shares to any part of the United Kingdom. 
GOLD MEDAL £4 10s. cot 8 winch complete, with Dissolyer —— ny ey * 58., are e to non aharoldes, 
| Improved Dissolvin . entitling to free carriage, on very liberal conditions, aud at 
eee | Ate e he par othe wo, f i iy e op 
2 , other co-operative 
THREE MEDALS | n — Artic Eee — other | stores; also at 18. to persons not requiring free care e. 
. , pedition, with 74 500 8 ag 
for its superiority over all others, and is used by thon- effects ; also, the Captain, Crews, and Ships, taken at Ports- | Capital already subscribed exceeds £30,000. 
sands daily for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., mouth. Any number of preference shares may be applied for by 
Standage | gyxbatogmphs, nicely qxleured, 20. each; Comic Slipping | SF sot means cemitins tod to panaos eubing te om 
— red. 7 ie * . e. oo —— bo the an One share of the present issue confers 
66 THE B ” e improved Lecturer’s ing Stand and Lamp. bership. 
ve See Ne aes | * 1 2 8 the Art of Glass Painting. n my pare = ey nel 2 eet. Sees 1 oe ame — 
({LARKES WORLD-FAMED BLOOD Mx. Gee bake, Sen Do. vert re-sold at the smallest remunerative profit, This association 
RSS, i} opel * f Buy rt e maker, cheapest and best in England, See 2 Poot best N 4 the Lae 2 — with 
DE RK,—“ BLoop Mixronx. imoni strated . importan itions and a much-improv stem of manage- 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, | cy C, Ilustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, Gd. | ment sone 


; * ment. 

QKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulee- W. C. nam oe gam 151, Hoxton- Rr 

rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- | _ oe - The new price list, replete with information, way be had 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, gratis at the stores, or by post 3d. By order, 


Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs FOR PUDDINGS, BLANG-MANGE, &c., &c, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the ä Oct. 5, 1875. 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 


the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed BROWN & POLSON’S S G of CHURCHES, Chapels, Schools, 
Medicine. din 


Workshops, Private and Public Bu 


. Guaran- 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, CORN FI OT R teed for five years, Mr. JOSEPH TRUSWELLS new 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse * and improved HOT-AIR HEATING APPARATUS, to be 


the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities fixed above or below the floor. Warranted to heat to 65 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, oe tenia 3 HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. degrees in frosty weather. For Prospectuses and other in- 


cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the formation send to Joseph Trusswell, 152, Sutherland-road, 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, | sheffield. 


you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the SORT YOUR PAPERS 
system will follow. doh Town, 5 
As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 5 INTO STONE 8 


from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 


GEORGE PHILLPOTS, Secretary: 


either 1 the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to ASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT. MATS, PATENT BO x E 8. 
1 CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other 

LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. | DAMASKS. : ö Sold by all Stationers. 

TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, THOMAS BROWN AND SON, Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, Patentee 

containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to CHURCH FURNISHERS and Manufacturer, BANBURY. | 
effect a permanent cure in the 25 majority of long-stand- ? — 

cases, — BT ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 14, ALBERT STREET, MANCHESTER, HRY. FEET 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United 2 and | Are paying special attention to the Furnishing of Churches, * 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 | and invite applications for Samples and Estimates, and as] Ladies are respectfully invited to ins 


our various 
stamps by the Proprietor, T. B. and Son’s Establishment is situated in the centre of | descriptions of CORK AND CLUMP SOLED BOOTS, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Linccln. | the manufacturing district, they can offer many advantages | from 21s. to 27s. Catalogues Post Free. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. in prices of goods, low rates of carriage, &c. 


LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. THOM AS D. MARSHALL & BURT 

— IDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL.— ° 9 
PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. Bt mont 8 maperasion Sor Brrengvhening, * 192, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

tiſying. reserving the Hair. ice 18. ttle, or Se 

| eee deere I CC ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 

immedistely relievin Headache, Acidity, Biliousuess, Sick BE AUTIFUL HANDS. dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


. i D ith th 
ness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, [nfluenza, Skin : ; with the 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid BREIDENBACH’S AMANDINE. 


8 60 3 4 
T WAND. “an i, jer oa |_| GLENFIELD STARCH, | 
from 100 large an amount of acid e cama th ak body. chemists and perfumers. None genuine unless labelled | Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline is “ Breidenbech Co.'s, 1573, New Boud-street.” Sole address. to the wearer. 
the best of all remedies. Sold by most chemists, in Stoppered 


Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and lls. each. Sent by Kail KIN ABANS LL WHISKY. EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 stamps. — FURNITURE, 9270 Nee should be made to 
; — This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
Sole Makers, very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in 22 unrivalled | for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. ectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac | vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required. Address, 
London Agents, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street, | Brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded | Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. O. 


— “SKINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” RUPTURES. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
8 ELIXIR. ord-street, W 


. HITR'S MO C-MAIN PATENT 
Opiates Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
of 


| LEVER TRUSS no steel round 
in C Colds, and all Pulmo Diseases. STHMA, and MALADIES of the CHEST | the body, is recommended dor the fello * and 
Bend such i which cane testeenters A and LUNGS,—SLADE’S ANTI-ASTHMATIC | advantages :— let. Facility of ; 
relief at the expense of enfeebling digestive organs, and | CIGARETTES, after many careful trials, and found to be | dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; It may be worn 
increasing that debility which lies at the root of the | safe, efficient, and ble, are prescribed at the Brompton | with comfort in ary position of he body, by night or 
1 modern science to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC OS ecg ee 8 a mers and 3 ge’ — day; 4th. It admits of ora? kind of exercise thout the 
ELIXIR as remedy. cians in om, Colonies, and on inconvenience wearer, an perfectly con- 
— They afford instant relief (however distressing ed from observation. , 
DR. ROOKP’S TESTIMONIAL. the paroxysms may be), in every case, aud in many instances 
wren gs hang alge “ Anti-Lancet,” says: | a final cure. Bottles 2s, 9d. 4s, 6d., and 118.— Thomas 
! how very rapidly and invari- | Slade, 118, Long-acre, London, and all Chemists. 
Paia, and Irritation of the Chest in 
ion, and I can, with the | The Marvellous Remedy ne Graphs, Colds, 1 — 
umption, an 
strengthening treatment for this disease.” W ee 
This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 


“mine e e n l P E OT ORIN E. 


a 
— 


tion. 
most si success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, | Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at 18. 1}, 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
Coughs, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, and 11s. each. 
ern i ca aaa Sent by Proprietors upon receipt of Stamps. 
or oe yo 1 II. Gresb „From Rev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 
Nottingham. 
Prise Treatise on “ Dis- August, 1874. 


> a copy of which can be Dear Sir,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an 


invaluable — 1 ome Ar a fair trial in my | @ : 
own family, ve supplied it to persons suffering | 7.4, Society; 
from Cough in my pati and in every instance it has given 4 . 
immediate relief. rome cases, after —E sleepless . Circular may be had by post, 
nights, one or two of the Pectorine have had such a ich cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
atest ans poses have got & good night's rest, and the oe circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
* h to the MITTE. 226, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
f 8 Mr. A. BOLFE, St. Ann's Square, Manchester, 3 f ‘ ; 
especially e N ons oe dus, | Baye: “Your Pectorine is superior to any medicine I have ee 2 Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26a, 6d., and 318. 6d. 
ot Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, ever tried for Coughs or Colds,” _— 


Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 


cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds. Postage, free. * ee, — 
Meri PECTORINE gives ae late relief in Bronchitis. Post Olfice Ondare $0 be mede poyable to John White, Post 
Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at 1s. IId. ey 6a ——.—— 2 — e — Asthma. Office, Piccadilly. NEW PATENT 
r tickling Cough. | YLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
| —— PECTORINE is invaluable in the Early Stages of Consumption Ar „ on —— these — made is oo 
“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, — — re. E —— and per- 


WEAKNESS and of 
Prepared ang by SMITH & CLARKE, | ne Tb RCA VEINS, SPRAINS, fe. If is 


Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. ht in texture. <a ee is drawn on 
%% Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall granted 4 perpetual iu- Bie os cotinany stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., aud 
junction, with costs, against F. Mason, Chemist, Rotherham, | 16s, each. Fostage, free. 3 
EE using the word “ Pectorine,” John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Lon on. 
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PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
cure 


ih} 


It contains four times as much nourishment 


of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell 


, near * 


| 5, 1859. 
IL have long known and ted the 

BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
all | and when 


| of 
more 


68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
to be able last 


; 


D. — Dr. P. W. Bencke, 
| | Or to the University 

writes in the “Berlin Clinical Weekly,” of 
I never t thet | owe the preserva- 
children to the REVALENTA ARABICA. 


ishing 
all my experiments 
which I find contains four times as 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — OONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.- No. 


Du Barry's | 
BABRRY'S FOOD,—Cure No, 82,422 ot 
ing of b 1 liver rangement, 1 ae diseased 


* 


p BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 


sumption, scrofula, cancer, 

of among them; nor 

twenty years,” 

. fp? BARRY’S FOOD. —*“ 
| Exhaustion, Scurvy, which 
rg band: seh een hae aa 

| world, ha | 

E 

fu. und far superior to lime juice and com pressed : to 

health 


restore offhers avi men to and we 
stood in the way of 
Maurette, 


regret that routine should hitherto have 
1 u in the navy.— Drs. L 


ole eee > Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 


‘they get it, and not be 


Medicine. 
The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so 
n om +7 


Malcor, L. Deloncle, J. v „E. Cem „G. Bourdon, E. 
Ytier, J. Mondot, aden "Roads off Hyerce, 15th May, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
i. at 2s.; of IIb., 3s, 6d.; Ab., 6s,; Sib, 148.; 12ibs., 
; 24lbe., 50s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 
abou Pog cups, 3s, 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 
cups, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
221 soothe — most irritable a and 38 
nausea i even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 

or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 


cae ning than even meat.—lib., 38. 6d.; Ab., 6s. ; 
Tyrrors: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 


himeelf, without eat incon- 
living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS | 1878. 


Gallerie, and 163, 164, 
Gasse, Vienna; ani at the Grocers 
every town. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 33s. ; Wallsend—Class B, 3ls.; Best Inland, 303.; 
Inland, Clase B, 27s. Cash on delivery. : 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


L 8.—LEA and 00.8 PRICES.— 

or Lambton, 34s.; Wallsend Seconds, 33s. ; 

— "an Silkstone, 1 0 new Silkstone, 
» #18. ; , > 


— 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD. RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., ls., le. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, 6d., ls , and 28. each. 
THE MOST DELIC{OUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


: OODALL’S QUININE WIN 
Bottles, Is., 18. 14d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each, 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN. 

FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 

The pest and most Nourissine of all Inrants’ and 
Ixvarins' Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contaius EVBRY REQUISITE for the full and 
healthy support and development of the body, and is toa 
considerable extent Sztr-Diagstive. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
6s., 15s., and 28s. 


A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D., on the Ali- 
mentation of Infants, Children, and Jnvalids, can be had 
post free on application from the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and Co, Leeds. 


ESLEY’ COOKED FARINACEOUS 
FOOD... The best diet for infants aud invalids. It 


rey Se 1 may 13 through 
or Grocer i Those 
r — ; 9 see that 


Son, London, 


OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. An Effectual Cure without Iuternal 


8 poh dic * un and 


1 


erall 
4 the most eminent of the Faculty 
now recommend it as ouly cure, 


e Agent’ Edwards, 00, Old Chan 
Bold 
at du per bettie by afl Coamista. * 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


— 


y coast. 
with this salt may always be obtained at the 
ee Ole Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad 


MAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


| 


— j[çFPg4A 


— 


to 
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WHIGHT & MANN’S SEWING MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE. 


The“ PRIMA DONNA” { Hand Lock-Stiteh 4 Cn. 


The “ALBERTA” SILENT LOCK-STITCH. 
With Stand complete 5 Guineas. 
The “ EXCELSIOR” SEWING and EMBROIDERING 


Machines, 6 Guineas. 
First-class Hand Machines, from 45s. Lists free. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. E. C. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the een, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct agtention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WIHITES ORIENTAL PICKLES. 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, Ke. 


potted MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
80 * JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 7 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY ia bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING KESSENCKS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
C* 


Vauilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


OSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 


throughout the world. 
i GAS * d 108. — 1 

E i R wi re, . te 4 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 88. Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFIITERS, &c., 50, 
LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


““ULSTERS.”’ 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


The great and growing demand 
for these substantial and impressive 
Coats is incontrovertible evidence 
of their value. They are now ready 
(or to order) in the utmost variety, 
and the REAL IRISH FRIEZ 
ULSTERS (as exhibited by Samuel 
Brothers at the International Exhi- 
bition) can be obtained from no 
other firm. For wearing qualities 
these garments are unsurpassed and 
invaluable during the coming season. 
50, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


The CHESTERFIELD aud 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely 
produced by famuel Brothers, are 
—— for comfort, while 
inimitable - ane poses 
appearance. For Walking, Riding, 
Travelling ; for Town or Country; 
for Rain, Cold, or Hard Weather, 
the NEW OVERCOATS will be 
found highly serviceable and de- 
cidedly conducive to health. They 
are elegant in style aud not oppres- 
sive in aha 

50, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 

The extreme durability of Samuel 
Brothers’ “ WEAR-RESISTING 
FABRICS,” and their impervious- 
ness to the assaults of inclement 
weather, render these suits most 
attractive and welcome to all whose 


“Ulster.”’ 


Qvercoats. 


Travelling 
Suits. 


protectors against 

or chest complaints need not be 

desired, as the 2 ee 

thorough warm body, wi 

out bein — Born nine be restrictive. 
50, LUDGATE H E.C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ PRICE LIST. 
GENTLEMEN’S SUITS (in Nine Classes). 


A|B\C|DIE\E\G| EI. 
GENTLEMEN'S OVERCOATS (in Nine Classes). 
A |BIC|DIE|E|G|H |<. 
GENTLEMEN’S “ULSTERS ” (in Nine WT 
A|BiC|D EES EI. 


“THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS 
Con 


tains 45 Portraits of Boy Princes of 1 
and Merchaut P f 


Statesmen, rinces, illustratin newest 
ost gentlemanly styles of costume. Price did., or gratis 
go — and Guides to Self-Measurement 


t 2 8 SAMUEL BROTHERS, 60; Ludgate-hill, 
on, E. C. * 
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CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! | 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


irect from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 


PLAIN, 168.; CoLoureED, 30s. per dozen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively, 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., Artists to the Royal Polytechnic, 
222, OD Kent Roap, Lonpony, S. E. 


4y 


Harmoniums, 
Musical Instruments Pianofortes, 
On 


of all kinds. 8 
% Lenden m American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS, 


don Firm 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 
As supplied to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Princess Louise. 


4 1 * A ig are eh 8 in 
° y a and distinct additional 
meledy * the Treble, also a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Places of Worship. 

The new Organ Harmoniums (manufactured in Germany) 
possess a round Diapason quality of tone, the construction 
aleo is of the strongest and best materials. Prices from 10 
gvineas to 90 —— A liberal discount made on all in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &c., by 
8. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIKE 


(Lists Post-free. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

November, 1874. 


OWLES CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 
immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhoea, Cholera, &c. Price 13\d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes —“ I have found Towle's Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine.” Also, TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester. 
1s. Packet per Post. : 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Purifies and Enriches the Blood. Lae 

i DEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
, Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. | 


| DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, N Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 
‘ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


PPER’S G and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
: Bodily Health. 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s, 6d., 
1 size 1 5 and in stone jars 22s. each. 


8 
Boxes, ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns; 
the Bunion Plasters a remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemists. 
RACRO ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and poli like ivory. 
It is ——— fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
incrustations of tartar on teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28. Gd. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 
DELLAR’S — 5 ſor yt“ haben has proved 
an extraordinary remedy, 8 relieves, cures, 
and is strongly recommended he themed w — 
benefit, It is quite harmless. Sold in bottles, 18. 14d., and 


2. Od. each, by all Chemists. 
1 OOKYERS SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 


inal colour without i . It effects its satisfac. 
„ producing a elle natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of vew 
hair. Sold ee Chemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at 1s, 6d. ; 


| yy 44 HITE een 1 on 

most reli 7 agreea 

r tion, pos go p “ 
passages. Is soothing and comforting in 

action, and quite different from ordinary cough remedies, 

Bottles, Ia. 14d. and 28. 9d. All Chemists, 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 

PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad- 

dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 

of many Ministers, added. [| uiry courted. Details of 

Self-cure, post Both bound, ix Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, ° 

ABRIDGED R&evIEWS OF THE BOOK 
The MurHopist RECORDER says, “ Success testified by 


The WATCHMAN says, The work will well repay peru 


Es. 
854 — METHODIST says, “The treatment has 
met with great success,” 


and BUNION PLASTERS. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is meee’ 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending worship. 


co 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will bet sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


— 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. | 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. EB. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We have been glad to receive from the 12 a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—-Nonconform 
“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns n for Young People’s Special 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable many more to the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprisin — 

„The. arrangement is icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This . * may be had in seven different sizes and vay ee of binding at very moderate 
2 e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHT PENO Undenominaticnal title-pages if 
required. : 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. : 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Bapti 


enjoy 
rit, ist. 
"Whe editors have laboriously 


| 


udge Row Chambers, E.C. : 
FREDREK. EDWARDS AND SON’S | 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and e 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can done in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HEALTH RESTORING MEDICINE, 
: ADAPTED FOR PERSONS OF ALL AGES. 


AMERICAN SUGAR-COATED PILLS, 


PREPARED SOLELY BY W. LOCKING & SON, HULL. 


The American Sugar-Coated Pills are prepared solely from the products of the botanical world, and are perfectly free 
from mercurial, antimonial, or any other mineral poison. They have proved one of the most powerful medicines ever 
discovered for purifying the blood, and for expelling from the human system all unbealthy obstructions and diseased condi- 
tions. And while they are thus efficacious to 1. and renovate the whole animal economy, they are so mild in their 
operation that a child may take them with safety and advantage, and even with pleasure, The idea of encrusting each Pill 


with a coating of sugar was most happy. : 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d.; 28. 9d.; and 4s, 6d.—with directions for use. 


ee 


THE GREAT ANTIPHLOGISTIC REMEDY. 


GLICKON’S SALVE 


Is recommended by thonsands who have used it for cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, ulcers, boils, sore legs, chilb or frost in 
the hands or ret, sore throat, lumbago, pain in the side, blisters, corns, whitlow, bed sores, sore aud inflamed eyes, 
styes, &c., Ke. Sold in packages at 74d. and 18. Id., each—with directions for use—by most Chemists and Medicine 


Vendors, 

“ Bamfurlong, 3 1 Cheltenham, Kebruaty 12, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have suffered from Rheumatism for nearly forty years, and could find no relief | was induced to try 
your valuable American Sugar-Coated Pills and Glickon’s Salve, which, 1 am most thankful to suy, with the biessing of 
God, have done wonders for me. I have, and shall recommend them to all with whom I come in contact. I every poor 
sufferer knew their value. They have proved successful in à very bad case of Rheumatism beside my own ; also in a severe 
case af Piles which had previo y been given up by medical men. am, dear Sir, yours e icon 

ing. . VENS. 


“To Mr. Wm. Locking 3 
The above may also be had direct from the Proprietors for the price in stamps.— Address, W. Locking & Son, Hull. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 9 
6 ’ ality,” li jesty. te 
sensi Wie” a'nadle tne. ‘Susi pe,| GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, | tstion thoughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
“Sportsman’s Special Quality.” Stronger and less sweet. BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning 

eo 93 —— 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY | chemist, Leicester. 0 : 


Order throu 
Distillery, 


M COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUE PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CIL.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 


taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
for Finsbury-place, Moorgate 
=o i dtl 


BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


THE INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT 


CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 


any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT. 
idstone, Carriage Free in England. 


No ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOO E 


It also Formas a Stopping, Saves the Tooth, Prevents Decay, | plaints, s . 
— remove erry impanty of the ood, and all amour tnd 
i Cirencester, | morbid collections „in N . 
Bn: oe ee In bottles, 26. 6d., 4s. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. Ed., 1.8. Od. Pills aca 
I have tried BUNTER’S NERVINE in many cases of 9d., 4s 


severe toothache, and in every instance permanent rel.ef has 


been obtained, 7 
May be had of all Chemists, 1s. IId. per packet. 


JNO. GOSNELL X COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like | r the 
8 — fem necey, and imparts a — Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s, od yl 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 08, UPPER THAMES ST, LONDON, £.0._ 


r 
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’ Fourth Edition, jnet ready, One ‘Shilling, coloured Third Edi Revised. . 1 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST ab 2. Na e post rea for J. 74, i HOW READEST THOU? 
HRISTIAN TRUTH, as held by the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | dis MOODY & SANKEY, of Friend, Briefly stated by Jos1an Brown. pouty 


On Toned Paper, 
1 ——— „ „ |THE NEW EVANGELISTS. minen ee Edition, 
: THEIR LIVES AND LABOURS London: Samuel Harris and Co., 5, Bisho 
re of og Pharaoh: aohs. aan (a. e E.C. York: W. Sessions, 18, %% Ge Without, 
2 ay 8v0, 88 — WITH STRIKING LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 
eed wih fe “The book is a complete and well -written treatise on a iS aa COLONIES: Notes, &c. 


BULL, B.A, Principal of Noorthey Collegiate oe 
ing. 


matter of great and stirring interest.” Avenue, Cambridge. Price One Shillin 


By the Rev. Dr. Srovenron. 


The Homes end Senate of Luther. 5 Boal | London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, a a ee —— 
dios Os, elegantly bound fo clot git. Paternoster-ruw. Tur POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
N Library Edition, on large pa ! in, CHARLES 

By the Rev. 8. J. Hroxx. Now ready, uniform with above, rice One “Sma Post | Knraut, Esq. Contains upwards o Eogravings 
deer Se ee Recovery of the free for 1s 2d., in cloth gilt, 2s — 105 Portraits * Sted Copioa Lunz sig 

te J 0 t I 

Sonnets of the Sacred Year. Neat MOODY’S PREACHING. binding, bevelled boards, price £4 2s. * 

printed ted with bordered pages. Imp. 16mo, 36. SAVIOUR AND SINNER. | “the last and greatest literary work of his liſe.“— Times. 

7 N PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introductory E 
as YS GOSPEL DISCOURSES. Thy Dr. Lawpara,on Benyan’s Lif, Work, hed Gen 
e „ de. wards o ngraviugs Desi 

The 0 Author of * — Darney wen . London: Ward, ren wet Warwick House, sem. Cloth, py silt, A 9 850, 1 net og by 
. — 0 The CLASS and the DESK, in Four Vols. (about 


By the Rev. Cuantes BALL, In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 100,000 vols. sold), embracing the whole Bible; with 


Rector of Oheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle, MOODY & S ANKE | — Mpg — each, post free. A 


be Beings: the — Nature and Ministry. 2 Ot all such works the very best we have seen.“ — Homilist 
THEIR LIVES AND LABO URS. CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of Pictorial 


By Miss E. J. Waarzur, BEING A HISTORY OF THE 
Author of “ The Life of Archbishop a om mr, | LATE REMARK ABLE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL pene Ate ~~ a a 
A raeull TOGETHER WITH Elegantly bound, tastefully got up, profusely illustrated 
How to Answer O pe Se to Revealed G PE 0 —a most attractive volume.“ Wife“ Review 
Religion. ..Feap. 870, 18. 08 L Dis OURSES. 


— — 40. 15, 00 h. Cloth gilt, red edges, 192 pages, 8vo, 200 
Weodcuta, 16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s ; post free. 


1 of of & the Lion ; or on | 
Out She Moun Mouth 7 4 Cr London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, „We have rarely met with a cheap book whith is also so 
Ss. 6d. bevelled 122 — Lr Paternoster · row. thoroughly good. — Guardian. 


~~ By L James, James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
Pe 4 Ho i An Excellent Presentation Volume Jor Children, — 
RE 2 : New Volume for Children, by the Authcr of Chickseed The Banner of Holiness. A first-class 


— 


. ” pe, devoted sn erat to the interests of Scripiural 
| By Fraxces Brown We Ho o'iness. Edited by a Council sentative of the 
f A a Tha Exile’s + * Just ready, 416 pages, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. various denominations. 16pp. 4to, One Penny Weekly; 
uthor 2 wad other Stories THE STORY OF STORIES; 62. 6d. a year, post free ; monthly, 6s. a year, post free. . 

cnet — Bo is dvo, 2s. dak or, Bible Narratives for the Young. F, E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, London. 


By Mrs. LEATHLEY. 


Dy the Author of “ Tales of the Northern Bens,“ &c. Beautifull , F. E. LONGLEY wonld feel greatly obliged if 
y Illustrated with 64 full-page Engravings. 8 
— Poul; of, e With 5 CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS - 
, London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, would carefully examine the Specimen and Circular of his 
For Christmas Distribution. Paternoster-row. „CHURCH and HOME.” Illustrated Series of Monthly 
A Scr Dou Numper oF THE — wee A ſor Localisation, which * received last week. It 
1 ease. AND ARTISAN, DR. DYKES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. LARGEST, 
3 Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., CHEAPEST, 
g 1 FROM USALEM to ANTIOCH. AN D SIMPLEST 
of fis, DD, Author Z eee. Series for Localisation ia existence. 


ALD DYK 
the Kingdom,” &. F. E. Longley, 30, Warwick-lane, London. 
its scope, critical th 
ain nye, and — 4 us pire" The lor ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


1 We —— * this volume with t interest and ad- Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18 17. 


— put and lovingly enforced. Dr. | DRAFTS issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

ned the original, and has gathered | ; 

* ian 7 all e sae ; we Gomes — Bills negotiated and collected. Money 

D ume a most wonder ul narrative. Dr. For terms, — the O 
272 ed in og out the events corded in 7 ms, apply at the Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street , 
u a very manner, and in thro suc Ww anager. 

them as to make the scenes live before our eyes | — ke VERE. Cee» 

0 is lucid, the critic'sm sccurate, the tone lofty, and AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


the entire character of the work singularly eleva — : ‘ 5 
Wesleyan Methodist Magasine. y elevating. FLEET STREET, LONDON 


* Dr. Dykes gives us the best fruits of csreful thought and ~ r. IA fy er Je rm BSBA GRE 
este ea IAN. Ne December last . . 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years 
the modern expositor of Holy Writ, and this tends to give ended 3lst D cember last 
dect and — 10 mauy passe which often rise into ccember aa n 
an eloquence. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, , Paternoster-row, PP ns os af Syepnens Shy ene eee ae enpictign mothe 

Just published, price Fourpence, PERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING 
OXFORD and BRIGHTON CON- SOCIETY. Incorporated. 
VENTIONS. By the Rev. Wang Kopinson, of Established 185), 
8 Eddie und Weles read before the Congregational 16, New Brivce Srarrr, Lonpon, E. C. 
2 Deposits received daily at 8 per cent. 
London : Hodder and ghton, Paternoster-row. Paid-up Shares of £1 £25, £50, 2 and £100 at 4 per cent., 
Just published, price Fourpence, payable Half-yearly, and withdrawable at oue week's notice. 


Advances made upon Houses and Lands, able by eas 
B A P 1 I 8 M: — poi Loans ee 
Its MEANING, and its PLACE in CHRISTIAN ORDI- | prompt attention. Pere 


: an EXPOSITION snd DEFENCE. 1 
By CLEMENT CLEMANCE, B. A., EDW! IDDER, Serretary. 


Pastor of the Congregational Church, Camberwell Green. NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. E POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
8 lem e nt Al 5 Chief Offices 34, Cannon-street, London, E. O. 
Upp pins THE SECURITY TO POLICY-HOLDERS 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. _ Consists of 


Edited by Henry Atioy, D. D. il .) The Guarantee Fund of over £50,000, 


larged Edition, (2 .) The entire Net Premiums received 
7 — Recent 2 Land 1 1 (not less than 80 per cent. of the gross), 


lexander, 0 Specially reserved for payment of Claims under Poli- 
* . Den. A Mossel, Neale, Proctor, * da, aud — Trust in the names of 
Royal 3d.; cloth, The Rt. Hon. Lord Sandhurst, 
* r Yaa ar 41 doth beards, Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., Trustees. 
5 rn EDIT R.— limo, cloth, 16. ; cl. bds., le. 6d Matthew Hutton Cha; tor, Eq, 
morocco gilt, 5s. (3.) The fen. Assets and 3 of the Company, ; 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, Pat : conatituting the most unexception rovision jor men 
London an ghton aternoster-row oo Cha ting 5 P Pp pay 
BY R. W. DALE, M.A., BIRMINGHAM. 
Cheap Issue, Second Thonsand, price 16. 6d., cloth, Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Pre- 
mium, Dr, Farr's Report on the Life Fund, and all informa- 
PROTESTANTISM: tiou can be obtained a application to 
ITS ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE. 2 7. BARROW, Managing Director. 


By R. W. Dar, M. A., B ham. 

“ 4 Mr — —— Published by W. R. had gemma at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 

A noble lecture, Mr. od wise advice when he ; and Printed by H. k. Benz and Co., Wine 

| printed it.”—Sword and Trowel. Office Court, Fleet Street, London,—Wednesday, November 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 10, 1 1875. 


